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LEADERSHIP 


Once again National and Local adver- 
tisers voice their choice of the TIMES- 
STAR as the leading newspaper in 
this rich market by scheduling MORE 
Display Advertising in the TIMES-STAR 
than in any other Cincinnati newspaper. 


Of the TIMES-STAR’S 1938 total of 
8,081,290 lines of Display Advertising, 
1,954,950 lines are General Advertising 
—or more than was run during the 
same period in any other Morning, 
Evening or Sunday paper in the entire 
country outside of New York City, 
Boston and Chicago! 


CINCINNATI 


Here are exact MEDIA RECORDS Dis- 
play Advertising Linage Totals for 1938: 


TIMES-STAR . 8,081,290 
Other Evening Paper . §,254,892 
Times-Star Lead 2,826,398 
Morning Paper 3,655,192 
Times-Star Lead 4,426,098 
Sunday Paper 3,629,079 
Times-Star Lead 4,452,211 
Morning-Sunday Paper 

ot ae 7,284,271 
Times-Star Lead 

(6 days over 7) 797,019 


TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT, President and Editor-in-Chief 


CHICAGO: Kellogg M. Patterson, 333 No. Michigan ¢ NEW YORK: Martin L. Marsh, 60 E. 42nd 


Fold-A-Bar 


No home, says James Mont, is too small to be without a Fold- 
A-Bar. The device—one of his latest creations—measures 521/.” 
by 3914.” by 1514”. Of plywood, with metal hinges, liquor proof 
top, an inner shelf to hold bottles and such, and a chromium foot 
rail, it folds into compact 45-pound size, small cnough to go 


under a bed. 


Ever since he announced it in a recent issue of the New Yorker, 
Designer Mont’s New York salon has been working double shifts 
to supply convivial buyers. Six designs are painted on the stand- 
ard F-A-B’s: Fishes, a jungle scene, a horse race, etc., but carica- 
tures of the owner and his friends may be sketched on custom-made 
models. 


Mr. Mont might satisfy his noble Turkish ancestors that he is 
not violating the Prophet Mohammed's warnings against juices of 
the grape and dealings therein by pointing out that F-A-B can be 
used for serving milk. Although his family was pretty close to 
the Sultans for many generations, it lost influence when Mustapha 
Kemal became dictator. Abdul Pasha, Mr. Mont’s father, created 
all the metal medals and even ammunition designs for the Turkish 
government during the World War, so he inherits his artistic 
bent naturally. At the age of 14 he ran away from home and 
roamed the world 


As interior decorator and designer, Mr. Mont has had salons in 
Paris, London, Venice, Berlin, and Cairo before he came to this 
country. Here he has been decorator and designer for the “upper 
crust."" One of his excentricities is to create a piece of furniture, 
a chair, for example, for a room and then design the entire room 
around that. Fold-A-Bars are in a considerably lower price class. 
They will, he hopes, bring gaiety and bright colors to a lot of 
modest homes 


Doctors’ “Must”; Gourmets’ Delight 


Like Topsy, Margaret Rudkin’s bread business “jest growed.” 
She never intentionally tried to sell her Pepperidge bread. She 
baked jit, and it turned out to be its own best salesman. And its 
only advertising has been the customers who tried it, came clamor- 
ing back for more and brought their friends along with them the 
second time. 


A year ago the charming red-headed woman who bakes this 
bread (which has been added to many a doctor's list as a “‘must’’ 
in dietary regimes and at the same time hailed by Vogue as “a 
step removed from champagne and peaches”) was producing 100 
loaves a week on her 120-acre farm-estate-bakery which nestles 
in the Connecticut hills not far from Fairfield, and selling them 
to nearby grocery stores and friends. Today the bakery’s weekly 
output is 12,000 loaves, and they are sold as far south as Palm 
Beach and as far west as California—for 25 cents a loaf. She 
started with only whole wheat bread but now has four varieties 
on the market: Whole wheat, which is her best seller; white 
bread, and both types with a plentiful supply of raisins. 


The secret of Mrs. Rudkin’s bread is no secret at all. She'll tell 
you that it’s baked “just like grandmother used to bake her bread,” 
by tried and true, old-fashioned home methods. 


For her whole wheat bread she uses only water ground, germ- 
containing whole wheat flour, ground fresh every day. It's this 
fresh ground flour which, unlike processed flour, contains the 
wheat germ that gives the bread its high nutritive value; so Mrs. 
Rudkin buys whole grain wheat and has it ground each day in 
two old burr-stone mills near by. There are only a few of these 
landmarks left on the countryside, and those that do operate have 
a very limited capacity. However, it’s not for this reason that only 
enough wheat is ground for a day’s baking. Mrs. Rudkin insists 
that the flour be freshly ground, with as little lapse of time as 
possible between the grinding and the baking. Thus the bread 
retains all of the vitamins, mineral salts and regulative bran of the 
wheat germ itself. 


The other ingredients she uses are fresh creamery butter, whole 
milk containing 4% butter fat and received daily at the bakery 
from the dairy, unsulphured molasses and honey for sweetening, 
and yeast as the only leavening agent. The flour for her white 
bread is unbleached. 


Twenty-five cents may seem an unusually high price to spend 
fo. a loaf of bread, for the mass of consumers who are accus- 
tomed to paying eight cents or a dime for a loaf that is larger— 
but does not weigh as much. A loaf of Pepperidge bread weighs 
24 ounces, whereas the ordinary commercial loaf weighs a pound 
and several ounces. However, the 25-cent price allows for only 
a slight margin of profit, Mrs. Rudkin points out, as she lists the 
ingredients that go to make up Pepperidge bread. She looks at 
it as just another bit of evidence that consumers will “pay for 
quality.” 


PEPPERIDGE Fanm 


BREAD 
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“A step removed from champagne and peaches,” says Vogue. 


Pepperidge bread started its career as a health bread, and is 
still essentially that, although this time the baker has put out a 
product that “has been hailed with panagyrics by epicures.” Sev- 
eral years ago Mrs. Rudkin took her asthmatic son to a Park Avenue 
doctor who told her that before subjecting the boy to treatment 
or sending him to Arizona, he would like to build up the child's 
body with good, substantial food. Among the things he advised 
for the boy to eat was bread made from whole wheat, which ad- 
vice was not difficult to follow since Mrs. Rudkin had always 
had her bread baked at home. Soon she was serving home-baked 
whole wheat bread not only to the boy, who thrived (here she 
asks please not to mistake her—she doesn’t make bread “that will 
cure asthma’’), but to the rest of her family and to friends who 
came for dinner. 


It was these friends who started Pepperidge bread on its com- 
mercial career. They asked for some of it for their own tables, 
suggested to Mrs. Rudkin that she sell it through the local grocery 
store. So one Fall day in 1937 she took them up on the idea, 
packed eight loaves in a basket and carried them to the village 
grocer. The next day he called for more, saying that within half 
an hour all eight loaves had been sold. 


Then things began to happen at Pepperidge Farm (from which 
the bread gets its name). Word went around that the bread was 
on sale, and more grocers asked to distribute it. Soon Mrs. Rudkin 
found that she needed more space for baking than she had in her 
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TO HELP YOU MAKE MORE MONEY IN 1939 


JANUARY 15, 


1939 


Since its organization, something over 
a year ago, our Market Research Depart- 
ment has made over 30,000 calls on New 
York City retailers . . . to get the facts 
you need in planning more profitable 
business here. Because advertisers are 
finding these facts useful, our quest for 
them will continue. 


From these facts a significant prin- 
ciple appears —that advertised goods, 
regardless of price or kind, sell with 
greatest velocity among above-average- 
income families. Because such families 
are numerous enough, and selling them 
is easier and less costly, they form New 
York's most profitable volume market.. 


Advertisers find this principle the 
door to better business in this market. 
And the key that opens it is The New 
York Times . . . which concentrates 
advertising pressure among the families 
whose better buying means your 
better selling. 


Che New Pork Gimes 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT’ 
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WHAT OTHER MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHES ALL THESE 
THINGS IN EVERY ISSUE? 
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Departments and Services 


Advertising is a part of the modern sales 
program. That’s the reason for the increas- 
ing activity of the sales executive in adver- 
tising affairs. If his product is distributed 
in New York he wants to make sure that the 
work of his salesmen and distributors is 
backed by advertising; and, secondly, that 
the best possible advertising media in New 
York are used to give it consumer accep- 
tance and dealer cooperation. And he will 
of it. That is why the sales 
executive is important to media men. 


make sure 


The sales executive reads SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT because it covers the WHOLE 
subject of selling as shown by this typical 
contents page. It understands his problems 
and helps him solve them. That is why 
SALES MANAGEMENT is important as an 
advertising medium to media men. They 
have to sell the man who has to sell the 


goods. 
Seles Management 


420 Lexington Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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kitchen if she were to supply the demand, so she turned her 
five-car garage into a bakery with shiny new pans and mixing 
bowls, vats and six large baking ovens. She taught girls and 
women from neighboring farms and villages to bake the bread 
(thereby solving some part of the unemployment problem in her 
neck of the woods), and now there are 30 people employed in 
the little hillside bakery—baking, wrapping, distributing and ac- 
counting Pepperidge bread. 


There's a side line to Mrs. Rudkin’s bread business, too. She 
sells the whole wheat flour from which it is made, corn meal, 
buckwheat flour, Scotch-type oatmeal and cracked wheat cereal. 
These she puts up in crisp looking white bags, bearing a 
blue and white picture of a water-power mill that looks not un- 
like an old china pattern. The bags are dated and only a few 
placed at a time with a distributor so that they will be certain 
to be sold fresh. 


Every morning four shiny grey trucks stand at the gate of 
Pepperidge Farms ready to deliver their valuable contents to gro- 
cers in Connecticut, New Jersey, Long Island, New York and other 
nearby areas. Shipments are sent daily to Boston, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. In all, Pepperidge bread has more than 500 outlets, 
and when it celebrated its first birthday on New Year's as a com- 
mercial venture, Mrs. Rudkin estimated that she had sold 275,000 
loaves. 


Crisis in Chinatown 

There is new cause for moaning among the Chinese of America. 
The reason ‘is that the warehouses are running low in the inatter 
of a number of items which they consider necessities. It’s all 


because the Japs have bottled up Canton. Imports from China 
have all but stopped. 


Stocks of water chestnuts, bamboo shoots, the look toe beans 
used for making bean sprouts, soy bean sauce, preserved fruits, 
sweet-and-sour sauce and even some of the more desirable Chinese 
teas are getting alarmingly low. 


Shark fins and dried oysters, shrimps, mushrooms, squid, ducks, 
froglegs are nearing the vanishing point as are the sea weeds and 
birds’ nests, a super-delicacy. Lichee nuts are now grown in 
Florida and so there’s no worry there, and bitter melons have been 


grown in the Middle West and California for some time. 


Attempts to raise water chestnuts in the marshes of the South 
have proved a failure. However, chop suey, being a strictly Amer- 
ican dish, made of American foodstuffs for Americans, will go on 
and on, as will the various chow meins and egg foo young which 
are unknown in China. 


It is only the Chinese epicures and the American gourmets who 
have fallen for the finer Chinese foods who will find their appe- 
tites clipped. Prices for the finer Chinese delicacies are up more 
than 100% over last Summer's prices—and going higher. 


What To Do! What To Do! 


The entire Ford Motor Co.—so to speak—is in a quandary. It 
has licked millions of problems great and small. But now it is 
stumped. How can it keep some fluffy white cotton flufty and 
white and clean during the one year or two years of the New 
York World's Fair? The cotton appears spread on a running belt 
in one of the 87 small moving units of the spectacular, educa- 
tional and beautiful ‘Ford Cycle of Production” for the exposi- 
tion. But the darn cotton is getting dusty already—and the 
“Cycle” has not yet even been completely assembled. The master 
minds are at work, however. 


The “Cycle,” tracing the source and processing of things that 
go to make Ford cars, is a giant, colorful pyramid 100 feet wide 
and 30 feet high topped with three finished Fords. It is mounted 
on a platform, floated in water and, although ‘the total weight is 
152 tons, a small motor revolves it. There are ingenious power 
applications in each of the 87 units representing ‘typical action in 
plantations, mines, mills and shops but the total operating power 
cost will be only 25 cents an hour. A large staff under Designer 
Walter Dorwin Teague created the “Cycle’’ with its 133,000 moving 
parts achieving a remarkable picture of the genesis of a Ford. It is 
intended to sell Fords as no salesman can do it—but, as we go 
to press, that pesky cotton still gets dirty. 
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New Year Forecasts...and Facts! 
A Challenge to Advertisers! 
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+ for the first six months of 1939 


TVIEW business forecasters venture to prophesy 

beyond the next six months. Whether the 
strong recovery movement already started will 
long continue, is anybody’s guess. But all agree 
that under the momentum of expanding business 
and the stimulus of Government spending, the 
short-term trend is upward. 


Whether or not Government pump-priming 
and deficit spending will or can produce perma- 
nent recovery, is another question. But regardless 
of that, there are powerful forces now acting to 
stir business, create demand, induce production 
... and add to profits. 

Though business may ultimately have to pay 

heavily in higher taxes, it is obvious that the 


A.N. A. SURVEY 


—a clue to 1939 Business Prospects 


182 of the nation’s largest advertisers — exclud- 
ing tobacco and automobile manufacturers — 
have recently reported to the Association of 
National Advertisers on 1939 prospects as they 
see them. 


ANTICIPATED SALES VOLUME 


100% , 
2 84% of the companies 
a ee . 
S& 5% anticipate increased sales 
+a . 
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ADVERTISING BUDGETS 


100 % 


50% of the companies are 2 
planning to invest an Ss 5% 
average of 15% more in ui 
1939 advertising pro- 6,,%°* 
grams, 42% expect to &$ 
spend same as 1938. — - 
S ox _ 
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company which faces realities, and pushes its 
sales in today’s markets will have more money 
for tax bills, than the company which waits 
and waits for some new turn of the political 
or economic wheel. 

Clearly, the facts challenge us to sell with 
SPEED and IMPACT, to take full advantage 
of the opportunities immediately in sight. 

Dominant advertising in business papers, 
— McGraw-Hill papers—sells with “speed 
and impact,” sells efficiently and econom- 
ically to business and industry. Your adver- 
tising agency will tell you that for the same 
or even less money, you can reach more ex- 
ecutives and engineers, secure more frequent 
insertions, use larger and more dominating 
advertisements in McGraw-Hill Publications. 
That’s how you can get more attention, quick- 
er action and lower sales costs, by utilizing 
the SPEED and IMPACT of stronger indus- 
trial advertising in these Publications. 


MORE EXECUTIVE AND ENGINEER READERS 
PER ADVERTISING DOLLAR 


« McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Cleveland Detroit Philadelphia 
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St. Louis San Francisco Washington, D.C. 


HOW NBC BLUE 


oa 
.. in Network Hist 
ry: 
¢ 
national coverage the NBC has set 
echedule that provides wider oppo™ 
e strong Basic lue Networ™ plus val- 
able supplementare® js now availa- 
rogram atrates that pet 
son for very 
NATIONAL 
A Radi COMPANY i: 
io Corporationof AmericaS 
ica Service 
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Year "Round 
Buying Power 


Add the purchasing power of 28 rich suburban 
communities to the diversified industrial activity of 


Newark, New Jersey, America’s densest industrial PAY DAYS IN NEWARK 
: d d 

— — “So varied that copy time 
center — and you get a market free from seasonal se ae tie mak Gua ar ae 
peaks and valleys. month insertion would not 
noticeably be mire effective 

You can cover this great market thoroughly and ae See ee 


lished by Sales Management). 
economically with the Newark News. It will pre- 
WHAT'S THE ANSWER? 


sent your product to more Newark-North Jersey Per dee on ss ela a 

families when and where they are actually planning the industries — give year 
‘round, constant buying power. 

purchases than you can reach through any other 

newspaper 


and at low cost. 


Newark Evening News smn 


NEW JERSEY 
“Always Reaches Home” 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC.—General Advertising Representatives—New York -Chicago- Detroit - Boston-San Francisco- Los Angeles- Atlanta 
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Industry Goes Into Action to Prepare U.S. for Defense ! 


MILL & FACTORY TO INTERPRET TECHNICAL PROGRAM 


Five years ago, MILL & FACTORY recognized the need for Industrial preparedness 
and actively advocated it as our most important defense in time of war. 


Today, we find Industry mobilizing facilities with all possible speed, under the im- 
petus of war shadows and a huge government appropriation for immediate defense 
needs. Thousands of plants, making everything from bolts and shoes to guns and 
ships are going into action. Practically every sizeable manufacturer is being called 
upon to contribute directly or indirectly to the task of insuring the safety of the nation. 


Men in charge of operations in these plants are confronted with entirely new prob- 
lems, new standards, new supervision. In many cases they must change methods. 
They must secure new equipment. They will find MILL & FACTORY ready to 
assist in handling the new situation. 


For months, MILL & FACTORY has been in close contact with manufacturers 
engaged in making all kinds of essential war materials. The new problems of pro- 
duction have been closely studied. Information never before published has been 
developed. All of this will be made available through an outstanding editorial 
program in 1939. This program will comprise analytical studies to appear in suc- 
cessive issues and a feature issue to appear soon which will be a veritable guide 
and reference book for all manufacturers throughout industry. 


MILL'FACTORY 


trun teq 
wa. 

I defense tial ¢, ¥8F ang 

: Our na, 


Five Years fgo mitt & FACTORY 
began to study Industrial Preparedness! 


. Clipping from Atlantic City Evening Union 
APRIL 28, 1933 


Bottle-Necks in 
Industrial Preparedness! 


INADEQUATE POWER 
SHORTAGE OF SKILLED LABOR 
OBSOLETE MACHINE TOOLS 
INSUFFICIENT JIGS, DIES, TOOLS 
DELAYED EDUCATIONAL ORDERS 
DEFICIENCY IN RAW MATERIALS 
RETARDED PLANT MODERNIZATION 


All these are problems which will be subjects 
for MILL & FACTORY editorials early in 1939. 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION— ADVERTISING OFFICES: NEW YORK—205 E. 42nd STREET; CHICAGO— 333 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending January 15, 1939: 


There is genera] agreement that 
1939 will be a far better year 
than 1938, that the gains in the 
last half of the preceding year 
will be consolidated and carried 


Aim High 
still further. Economic experts 


oe 
This Year 
who gathered in Detroit over 


the holidays for sessions of the Allied Social Science Asso- 
ciation meetings were uniformly bullish. Ayres of the 
Cleveland Trust and Sloan of Standard Statistics forecast 
an upsurge of business, while Lionel D. Edie went into 
modified rapture about prospects for the new year. Most 
of them, however, kept their fingers crossed about pros- 
pects of trouble in Europe, but they put that at least six 
months ahead. 


@ @ @ From all of the statistical analyses we have 
seen, and the forward-thinking statements, we offer the fol- 
lowing composite estimate of the likely increases for the 
year to come over 38. The increase is likely to be some- 
where between the lower and upper figure. 

% of Gain over 1938 


Income, total effective buying ............. 10-15 
ERE ry ee ee eer 8-12 
es EY WI oi coic biecewivin beim awards 10-15 
ME MII og rae velar cr uka swan aa eos 30-45 
IE I oe hk Fintan we boat 2-6 
Ce. GE TD i kc vecwsiess vite hiviaes 3-6 
hele anak we ae iti halh mde 10-18 
Automobile sales, MEW... .. 656s ccseceicss 30-50 
Re ee re eer rereente 20-30 
errr 30-45 
ES (tichodeveswtue cuvan¥eaknaes 12-20 
See I 2. coancoeewswekeneeaed 15-25 
I Se iceret he ik ie aiinaleeibinwecenia 12-20 
Manufacturing production ................ 15-30 


@ @ @ The prediction of Ray B. Prescott, director 
of research of this magazine, of an output of 3,500,000 
cars and trucks during 1939 has been accepted by the in- 
dustry, according to a release by the general manager of 
the Automobile Manufacturers Ass’n. Nearly 1,000,000 
units of new models have been sold during the last three 
months, representing an increase of 194% from the quarter 
preceding and within 7% of the final quarter of the calen- 
dar year 1937, that having been the second highest year in 
automobile history. The only bad feature to be seen cur- 
rently in our largest manufacturing industry is a sudden, 
perhaps only temporary, increase in the inventory of used 
cars in our largest cities. 


@ @ @ No one seems to be particularly worried 
about the flattening-out of industrial activity at this time. 
The rise was uninterrupted for a period of about six months 
and proceeded more rapidly than any forward movement on 
record, over a like time. But notwithstanding the rapidity 
of the forward movement it doesn’t seem to have gone far 
enough or to have lasted long enough to overload the mar- 
ket seriously, or raise costs unbearably, or set up any other 
important maladjustments which might reverse the main 
trend. Neither commodity nor security markets have given 
any indication of over-speculation, retailers’ and whole- 
salers’ stocks range from norma] to low, and merchandise 
buyers have been conservative in covering early 1939 re- 
quirements. | 
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@ @ @ For more than a decade the country has been 
hoping for a real upswing in building and now it looks 
as though we had one. Major engineering construction 
awards for December were the highest for any December 
since 1927 and exceeded all monthly volumes since June, 
1937, as reported by Engineering News Record. Residen- 
tial building for the full 1938 year had the largest dollar 
total since 1930. The gains occurred in the later months 
of the year and apparently are carrying through into the 
new year. 


@ @ @ The carry-over of high-priced electrical ap- 
pliances is unusually small, according to the research 
department of McCall’s magazine. At the beginning of 
1938 there was a retail carry-over of 600,000 electric re- 
frigerators, while today the carry-over is only 200,000 units. 
Stocks of other types of appliances were worked down ma- 
terially in the last quarter. Wacuum cleaner sales in No- 
vember nosed past the same month in the preceding year 
for the first time in 15 months, and household washer sales 
went ahead for the first time in 17 months. 


@ @ @ Effective buying income next year, even 
though it reaches only the minimum figure indicated on 
this page, should equal the 1937 figure and the likelihood 
is that it will be surpassed. 


One of our subscribers, Frank 
Geraghty, remarked the other day 
in a letter that our selling can 
stand a lot of improving. “The 
Frenchmen have the answer,’’ says 
Mr. Geraghty, “and a survey of 
the successful marketers will show 
that the French psychology in selling can bring in more 
profit than our high-pressure American methods. 


Latin 
Salesmen 


@ @ @ “As an example, Houbigant always ‘accepted 
the order.” They never ‘sold’ anyone or ‘took’ an order. 
We made the buyers ask us to sell and in a highly competi- 
tive field. Once a fellow gets the hang of it, he marvels 
at the system.” 


Monthly Dividend Payments by 
American Corporations 
oun Monthly Dividend Payments 1935-1938 mason 
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WITH THE NEW | 
ee ———— 
LY AT CEKTAIN TIMES oS 


| Lets Study 


Tule SLUMP IN BILL'S 
YEARLY INCOME 


einiinioenastonntettionn 


@ @ @ After a West Indies holiday cruise on the 
S. S. Champlain your correspondent is inclined to agree 
with Subscriber Geraghty. For example, the Paris depart- 
ment store Au Bon Marché had a branch shop on the boat, 
and while the shop was large enough to accommodate a 
dozen shoppers at one time, and several clerks were always 
available, the Frenchmen pursued a rigid policy of never 
allowing more than two customers in the shop at one time. 
As soon as two were in, the door was locked. 


@ @ @ Americans are so accustomed to being im- 
ortuned to buy and so much is done by all of our shop- 
leees to make buying easy, that they fall hard for this 
French method. From morning until late at night and for 
11 days in a row, men and women lined up before this 
shop. At no time were less than half a dozen waiting and 
most often the line had 15 or 20. Had the doors been 
open we doubt that they would have done half the business. 


@ @ @ The Latins in Havana may be lousy lovers— 
as stated by a writer in Esquire a couple of years ago—but 
they know a lot about selling. If an American male enters 
any Havana store where cigars are sold this is what hap- 
pens: A very polite clerk says ‘“Won’t you try one of our 
cigars?”” and before the astonished American has a chance 
to answer, he has a cigar out of the box, the cellophane 


wrapper off, the cigar is in the man’s mouth, and a lighted 
match is waiting. 


@ @ @ “But I don’t want you to buy that particular 
cigar,” the clerk says, “until you have tried several. You 
like a mild cigar, don’t you?” And without waiting for 
an answer, “Now try one of these. I think you will like it 
better than the first one,” and another cigar goes in the 
man’s mouth. Before he has time to take more than a 
couple of puffs the clerk has a third one ready for him, 
and he has also slit open several others to show the ex- 
cellent grade of filler used. In five minutes’ time the 
astonished American has seen the Cuban clerk waste seven 
or eight cigars with a retail value of at least a dollar-and-a- 
half, and unless he is exceptionally hard-boiled he can’t 
walk out of the store without making a purchase. Since 
the store doesn’t sell cigars in less than box lots, he is lucky 
if he gets out with an expenditure of less than $5. Your 
correspondent hung around one store for half an hour and 


watched this stunt tried on nine Americans. Only one 
failed to buy less than 50 cigars. 


Brookmire’s current income map indi- 
cates that the greatest improvement 
may be expected in the New England, 
Eastern and Central manufacturing 
areas, but with all areas experiencing 
some expansion of income. 


Biggest 
Gains 


@ @ @ Cities which, according to Brookmire, may 
be expected to increase more rapidly than the national 
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HEKE BILL IS PAYING HIS ADVANCES BACK 


General Motors does not content itself with a mere formal 

explanation of its new benefit plan, which calls for voluntary 

non-interest bearing advances in slack seasons to be repaid only 

in work when production rises. In a four-page folder illus- 

trated with charts and drawings, such as this, the corporation 

explains the plan so that not only the worker but his wife and 
children may understand it. 


average during the next six months are: Portland, Me.; 
Boston, Providence, Worcester, Springfield, Mass.; Hart- 
ford, New Haven, Albany, New York City, Newark, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, 
Washington, Winston-Salem, Charlotte, Greenville, Cin- 
cinnati, Wheeling, Pittsburgh, Erie, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Columbus, Detroit, Indianapolis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Bir- 
mingham, Houston, Fort Worth, Dallas, Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa, Lincoln, Omaha, Sioux City, Fargo, and Billings. 


@ @ @ One of the reasons why the construction in- 
dustry should continue good is that big corporations are 
showing their faith in the future by tremendous plant addi- 
tions and alterations. Even the utilities are beginning to 
spend big money. The American Telephone & Telegraph 
system will undertake the largest construction program 
since 1931, when $391,000,000 was expended. 


@ @ @ Another reason for expecting a further bulge 
in building is that as the new year closed the President 
made available another $1,000,000,000 for FHA mort- 
gages, just as the former FHA kitty was being exhausted. 


@ @ @ An attempt will be made in the coming ses- 
sion of Congress to repeal the Miller-Tydings price mainte- 
nance act, but according ta SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
Washington correspondent, the odds are strongly against 
such action succeeding at this time. ‘‘Not until there is 
evidence of the law’s effect on food prices, rather than 
on liquor and cosmetics, is there likely to be any appreci- 
able pressure.” 


@ @ @ An almost-sure-to-happen development in 
Washington this year will be the emergence of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the least-heard-of department to 
the most-talked-about. Business men who have met Harry 
Hopkins are very favorably impressed with both his ability 
and his real desire to help business. Prior to his appoint- 
ment, the President went to Agriculture and Labor for 
information about business. 


@ @ @ Another reason, to be added to the many 
given in the January 1 issue, why manufacturers should 
make sales drives in the South is the recently-announced 
decision of the Southeastern railways to reduce coach pas- 
senger rates to 114 cents a mile. This will permit manu- 
facturers to travel more men in the South, or at least to 
have existing men cover their territories more frequently. 


@ @ @ First prediction of the new year to come 
true: SM’s January 1 Significant Trends hunch that the 
McKesson case would kill Patman’s anti chain store legisla- 
tion. Newspapers of January 9 stated that he had lost the 
last Congressional sponsor on his committee for that reason. 
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Pach Bros. Associated News 


Stepping Up: Norman F. Greenway, left above, is appointed 
to the new post of general manager of Robert Gair Co., N. Y. 
He was resident manager of the company’s largest folding 
carton factory at Piermont. Double Duties: Frank Walker. 
right above, is named manager of the Victor and Bluebird 
record department by RCA Manufacturing Co., Camden, N. J. 
This is in addition to his duties as manager of RCA Victor’s 
broadcast transcription activities. He has been in the record- 
ing field since 1919; with RCA V since 1933, organizing its 
electrical transcription division then. 


Kaiden Keystone 


Home Again: E. Hamilton Campbell, at left, who left Rex 
Cole, Inc., N. Y. distributor of General Electric appliances 
four years ago to join Remington Rand and then Jam Handy, 
has returned to Rex Cole as manager of advertising and the 
sales promotion department. Smoker: William A. Hollings- 
worth, right above, has been appointed sales manager of 
Dunhill cigarettes by Dunhill, International, N. Y. He entered 
the retail tobacco field in 1912, is head of his own retail stores 
in Manhattan. Since 1933 he has been president of the Retail 
Tobacco Dealers of America. 
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Blank & Stoller 


At the Throttle: Charles E. Brinley has been elected 
president of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. 
He has been acting head of the company since the resig- 
nation of George H. Houston last August. Long a director 
and member of Baldwin’s exective committee, he has 
been with American Pulley Co., Philadelphia, since 
1901, and has been its president since 1919. William H. 
Harman, newly elected vice-president in charge of sales, 
will aid and abet President Brinley. 


Schenley Chief: Lester E. 
Jacobi sueceeds his brother, 
the late Harold Jacobi, as 
president of Schenley Dis- 
tillers Corp., N. Y. He has 
been vice-president in 
charge of plants and pro- 
duction and also treasurer. 
He has been in the whiskey 
business for 30 years, joined 
Schenley in 1933. 


: 


Celluloider: William T. 
Cruse, who has been in the 
Lumarith molding materials 
division of Celluloid Corp. 
since 1936, is now director 
of sales for the company’s 
new molding powder divi- 
sion in N. Y. Before 1936, 
serving the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., he was 
vice-president of the Hotel 
Operating and Management 
Co. at Cleveland. 
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When the Townsends set off that huge conflagration in the advertising world via 


promotion of their mystical “27 points,” most of the discussion which ensued 


was characterized by emotion rather than logic. In this article an agency man 


puts his finger on what seems to be the salient weakness in all such formulae. 


The merger. within the month, of Townsend & Townsend with Calkins & Holden 


brings this analysis to the pages of Sales Management at this time. 


The Heel of Achilles in All 


“Advertising Evaluation” Plans 


EFORE men can argue intel- 
ligently, they must first agree 
upon a common definition of 
the proposition they are to de- 
bate. If the Townsends want a fair 
decision they must first define their 
“Law of Advertising’ by a complete 
explanation of each of their 27 Points. 
Until they do this, opponents of 
the Townsends are justified in hold- 
ing that no evidence has been pro- 
duced to prove that the 27 Points will 
better—by actual test—the sales in- 
creases attributable to the copy check 
lists now common knowledge to all 
good advertising men. 


Check Lists Are No Novelty 


What, after all, is so revolutionary 
about a check list—27 or 127 points? 

Tested advertising? Claude Hop- 
kins, S. Roland Hall, E. T. Gundlach, 
Daniel Starch, John Caples, Kenneth 
Goode, Harford Powel, George B. 
Hotchkiss and many others have, for 
years, contributed much to the method 
of pre-testing advertising. 

Most of Hopkins’ advertising suc- 
cesses were tested step by step. Hall 
developed methods of testing copy on 
the International Correspondence 
School account and others. On page 
229 of Goode and Rheinstrom’s ‘More 
Profits from Advertising” (which I 
read seven years ago), you will find a 
check list that is still good. Gund- 
lach’s ‘‘Facts and Fetishes’ has an im- 
portant supplement on test methods. 
Daniel Starch’s “Principles of Adver- 
tising,”’ the books by Caples, Hotch- 
kiss, Kleppner and others — all long 
ago gave their attention to advertising 
check lists. More recently, excellent 
books by Wiseman, Weiss, Kendall, 
Larrabee, Marks and Firth have been 
devoted to check lists and testing of 
advertising. 

The Townsends may have a mo- 
nopoly on their 27 points, but thev 
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certainly have not pioneered the pro- 
cedure. 

I listened to the Townsend's presen- 
tation at the Roosevelt Hotel in New 
York, on August 28, 1937. The boys 
have a way with them. They are good 
salesmen! The plan looked good 
enough—and was presented with such 
an air of mystery that I might have 
paid $3,000 (the price quoted to me) 
to know the full story. But for this 
thought: 

The Townsends may correctly eval- 
uate my copy—but the most impor- 
tant thing, the basic campaign IDEA, 
still has to go forth unevaluated into 
media before I can know, or even 
hope to know whether I have a win- 
ner or a loser. For it is the idea pri- 
marily which causes an advertisement 
to succeed or fail. 


Forgotten: The Basic Idea 


And paying anybody any amount of 
money to pass on the words with 
which I express my campaign idea 
seems to me like paying a doctor to 
take a corpse’s pulse. If my idea 
isn’t successful, 27 times 27 copy 
evaluation points aren’t going to bring 
a corpse back to life. The Townsends 
may be convinced of their apostolic 
mission to the advertising business— 
but they can’t raise a still-born ad 
from the dead. 

You can write a book without a 
plot, build a house without laying a 
foundation, raise a family without first 
having a wife, and write an ad with- 
out an underlying selling idea. All 
four seem, indeed, to be fashionable. 
But I’m still old-fashioned enough to 
believe that the orthodox way of doing 
these things—with their necessary pre- 
requisites—is the best. The glaring 
error I find with all of the controversy 
about the Townsend Evaluation is that 
it begins in the middle. The contro- 
versialists have left out the beginning 


the basic idea. With no beginning, 
and a debatable middle, it will take a 
stauncher heart than mine to predict 
the results of such advertising. 

In his latest book, “Advertising 
Ideas,’ John Caples reproduces and 
dissects 100 successful advertisements. 
Every one expresses a singular, domi- 
nant selling #dea in a different man- 
ner. It is the same with current 
campaigns of merit; for example, the 
Shell Oil dialogue series, the attention- 
getting Bromo-Seltzer ads, the Kreml 
half pages, Arrow Shirts’ colorful 
pages, the White Owl “kiss’’ series, 
and the Schlitz beer campaign, Guer- 
lain, White Rock, Dole Pineapple, 
American Can, Container Corp. of 
America, Anheuser-Busch, and other 
national advertising. Such advertising, 
by violating all the rules, is probably 
unforgivable to Townsend and Town- 
send, but it is unforgettable to maga- 
zine readers. 


Readers Are the Final Critics 


Advertising that is different gets 
more than attention, it gets results. 
Absorbine, Jr., for example, among all 
black and white advertisements of half 
a page or larger, attained the lowest 
“seen” cost per person in the first 
cight months of last year’s issues of the 
Saturday Evening Post, the Starch Ad- 
vertisement Rating Service reports. 

That an advertisement’s first job is 
to get itself seen, is a truism. But 
what service does any copy check list 
do if your advertisement lacks an ar- 
resting idea, and a dramatic layout? 
Or if it finally appears sandwiched be- 
tween two distracting bathing beauties? 
Copy is written to be read, and then 
to sell. A prospect can’t desire your 
product unless he first knows about it. 
It is the reader who, at last, is the im- 
portant evaluator of everything you 
say, and the way you say it. For un- 
less he believes your story, unless the 
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very idea of purchase is tenable after 
he sees and reads, you may just as well 
fil your white space with “Compli- 
ments of a Friend.” 

To set a law or formula for adver- 
tising is comparable to prescribing one 
medicine for all sickness. Is there any 
one check list which can apply to all 
advertising? On the contrary, there is 
evidence to prove that men who vio- 
late all the rules are those who often 
create extraordinarily successful cam- 
paigns. My own observations during 
years of creating and testing campaigns 
have shown me that men with the ini- 
tiative and imagination to be different, 
not only win the awards of merit, but 
get the results. 

Why? Fundamentally human nature 
likes change. And advertising changes 
almost as fast as the news. To claim 
a ‘science’ of advertising may impede 
progress more than promote it. It is 
by constant flux that advertising moves 
constantly forward. Lin Yutang may 
evaluate the importance of living to- 
day—but what our children’s children 
consider important to living may be 
radically different. 


“Rules” Lead to Boredom 


If your present advertising isn’t pro- 
ducing, chances are you need a new 
niea or a new agency rather than a 
new science. An examination of any 
publication will reveal the great diver- 
sity im treatments and _ techniques. 
That is because styles in advertising 
change almost as fast as styles in 
women’s hats. The public becomes 
bored with sameness. 

Our best advertising, after all, has 
been the work of men who have blazed 
trails, not followed them. Look at the 
work of Claude Hopkins, Frank 
Irving Fletcher, Bruce Barton, Theo- 
dore McManus, O. B. Winters, Gor- 
don Seagrove, J. Stirling Getchell, 
William Esty, Arthur Kudner, Ray- 
mond Rubicam—and hundreds of 
other men distinguished by their con- 
tribution to advertising. Theirs was 
and is the inimitable way of interpret- 
ing an advertising message, not accord- 
ing to the gospel of the Townsends. 
Theirs was the rare faculty of being 
refreshingly different. As advertising 
should be. 

Indeed, the average copy-writer 
turns out such a variety of copy for 
entirely different accounts during a 
day’s work that it is almost impossible 
to apply one system to every copy prob- 
lem. This is especially true of busi- 
ness paper advertising—the bread and 
butter of so many advertising agencies. 
In these media, special advertisements 
are, as a rule, developed to talk the 
language of the reader of each publica- 
tion. Each copywriter worth his salt 
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has his individual way of working, of 
thinking, of interpreting an idea. This 
individuality, competition of talent, 
and freedom of creative effort have 
contributed more to the growth of ad- 
vertising than, perhaps, any other 
factor. 

You can’t standardize on brains, on 
thinking, or on style. Advertising to- 
day is proof of this. Certainly there 
is no standard recipe or method in cre- 
ating an advertisement, any more than 
there is of writing a play, a book, a 
song, or a poem. The Townsends 
might, by careful analysis, be able to 
isolate all the elements that make the 
novel, “The Yearling,” an outstanding 
success. They could analyze and, per- 
haps, arrive at every ingredient except 
the most important one: Author 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. 


The Townsends, says Mr. 
Waddell, “can’t raise a still- 
born ad from the dead.” 


BY 
C. EUGENE 
WADDELL 


Anyone who understands the crea- 
tive worker will understand _ this, 
because a creative mind never stops 
working. Sometimes an idea is born 
in church, in the bathtub, in bed or 
on the golf course. That is why ad- 
vertising will always be a creative busi- 
ness. Even after thousands of dollars 
have been spent on research, the crea- 
tive man is still king. You may know 
what to say and where to say it—but 
the entire success of your advertising 
rests with your creative man and on 
how he conceives it. 

Many of our biggest and best adver- 
tising agencies emphasize the fact that 


they follow no formula. This is a 
good thing. For good advertising 
should reflect the individuality and 
personality of the product and the 
manufacturer—not the agency. People 
who standardize on copy and layout 
remind me of a former client who 
used to say: ‘When you start to think 
you know it all, your work starts to 
get rotten!” 

That is the essential omission in 
their system; they have discovered the 
science of advertising—but ignored 
the scientist. Twenty-seven — points 
won't make an advertisement—but you 
can make an advertisement without 
27 points, given an idea and an imagi- 
native copywriter. We need more 
imagination and less imitation. 

‘No man could use in any single 
advertisement all of the thoughts and 
elements which have been suggested by 
various advertising authorities. The 
question was very simple: Which are 
the best. Which are the most profit- 
able?’ W. S. Townsend writes. No 
man expects to use in any single ad- 
vertisement all of the authorities any 
more than many advertisers today 
intend to use in every advertisement 
any 27 points. Are we writing adver- 
tising or making hash? If you write 
a comedy it is a serious concern to 
keep out tragedy; and vice versa. 


What made “Hamlet” the greatest 
tragedy didn’t make ‘“‘Abie’s Irish 
Rose’ a good comedy. And in all 


humility, I suggest that the playwrights 
deserve a little credit too. 


No Infallible Yardstick 


There are many good check lists—-but 
not one which can be applied to every 
advertisement. For example, it would 
be ridiculous to ask a copy-writer 
preparing an advertisement on steel 
mill equipment, ‘Does copy or illustra- 
tion tell that the product increases sex 
appeal?” It is wrong to assume that 
there is a mystic formula for making 
advertising produce sales. Results can- 
not be tabulated on every type of 
advertising. Do you think that Mr. 
Wrigley could tell how many sticks 
of chewing gum advertisement ‘'a” 
sold over advertisement “b’? That is 
why, I repeat, there is no infallible 
formula for predetermining results. If 
anyone ever does discover a never-fail- 
ing method, then we can all stop work- 
ing. Our job will be done. All we 
can do until then is to benefit by 
experience—-which is still a pretty re- 
liable teacher. 

Most agencies have used pre-testing 
for many years. The larger advertis- 
ing agencies offer clients their choice 
of a dozen methods of copy-testing in 
use today. Almost every copy-writer 
uses his own check-list. I carried my 
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own check-lists around in my pocket 
for years, and today I have them well 
memorized. 

All good advertising is produced by 
three fundamental steps. First, formu- 
lating the idea; second, visualizing the 
idea; third, writing or expressing the 
idea. The first is the most important 
because it determines what the others 
shall be. That is why I use three 
check lists instead of one. 


Idea Check List 


1. Is there a dominant idea? 
2. Is it the most effective you can 
devise ? 


3. Does the idea arrest attention? 

4. Is this idea directed towards the 
most or best prospects? 

5. Is the idea apparent to all these 
readers ? 

6. Is the idea original? (or pre- 
sented originally ?). 

7. Does the idea lend 
dramatization? 

8. Is the idea sensible? 

9. Is the idea stimulating? 

10. Is the idea pleasing? (to whole- 
salers, retailers and salesmen as 
well as prospects). 

11. Is the idea true? (not mislead- 
ing). 

12. Does the idea express sincerity ? 

13. Does the idea present or suggest 
good news? 

14. Is the idea convincing? 

15. Does the idea create desire? 

16. Does the idea create good will? 

17. Does the idea call for buying 
action ? 


itself to 


Visualization Check List 
Does the layout command atten- 
tion? 

2. Does it harmonize with the basic 

idea ? 

3. Are the layout and _ illustration 
original or distinctive? 

4. Is the appearance of the adver- 
tisement pleasing? 

5. Is the product shown in action? 
(or do the illustrations have 
movement ?) . 

6. Does the illustration dramatize 

the idea? 

Is the main illustration large 

enough ? 

8. Does the layout present the vari- 
ous elements in proper sequence? 

9. Is the layout simple, well bal- 
anced ? 

10. Is color used most effectively to 
promote the basic idea? 

11. Does size permit the judicious 

use of white space? 

12. Is the typography in keeping 

with the idea, the appeal, and 
the product? 


~ 


13. Is the headline prominent 
enough? 
{20} 


14. Does the layout lead the reader 
automatically into the text? 

15. Is the trade-mark in harmony 
with the rest of the layout and 
effectively placed ? 

16. Is the signature or nameplate 
effectively handled ? 

17. Is the coupon located where it 
can be easily clipped? 


Copy Check List 

1. Do the headline, sub-head and 

copy express the idea simply? 

Does the copy mention the basic 

idea once in the headline, once 

in the first paragraph and once 
in the closing? 

3. Do the opening sentence and 
first paragraph tell the funda- 
mental story ? 

4 Does the copy express the idea 

enthusiastically? 

Is the copy specific? 

6. Is the copy brief—yet adequate? 


N 


A) 


Does the copy proceed in logical 

sequence? 

8. Does the copy give all the essen- 
tial benefits ? 

9. Does the copy persuade? (Does 
it sell or just tell?). 

10. Does the copy contain subtle 
understatements? 

11. Is the copy honest? Is it believ- 
able? 

12. Does the copy talk about the 
reader instead of the advertiser? 

13. Does the copy give real informa- 
tion? (news). 

14. Are there more verbs in the copy 
than adjectives ? 

15. Does the copy state facts? Give 
statements of proof? 

16. Does the copy urge the reader to 
do something about it? (act). 

17. Does the copy mention a penalty 

if the reader does not do some- 

thing about it? (scare, loss of 

money, limited offer out-of- 

style, etc.). 


= * 7 
Advertising Campaigns 
Old and New Products as Promoted in — 

Magazines, Radio, Billboards and Dealer Helps 


Louis vs. Lewis 

When Champ Fisticuffer Joe Louis 
meets John Henry Lewis on January 
25, Buick Motors will sponsor a 
broadcast over 155 NBC stations— 
both Red and Blue networks. 

Boxing bouts are getting to be a 
habit with Buick, This is the sixth 
heavyweight championship fight it has 
broadcast: Baer-Louis, in 1935; Louis- 
Schmeling, in 1936; Louis-Braddock, 
June, 1937; Louis-Farr, August, '37; 
Louis-Schmeling in June, ’38. On the 
last, it will be remembered, Buick had 
practically no chance to get in a plug 
for its product. Louis wasn’t waiting 
for the commercials between rounds. 

The boys at Arthur Kudner, N. Y., 
agency in charge, hope this combat 
goes the limit, so that their client will 
get a full return on the investment. 


Glamorous Drawers 

“Munsingwear” to Mama and Papa 
meant long drawers, snugly warm, 
though bulgy. Munsingwear, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has been teaching the 
present generation that today’s under- 
duddies are “the Modern Idea... . 
the sleekness of a second skin always.” 

The teaching will continue, with 
humorous college girl illustrations by 
Gilbert Bundy, in McCall’s, Life, Red 
Book, and Dry Goods Journal, to 
make “‘chill-chasing underwear look 
glamorous.” 


Foundettes (Munsingwear’s  cor- 
sets) also come in for “alluring, so- 
phisticated photographs . . . women 
pictured at their loveliest” in Photo- 
play, Vogue, Mademoiselle, and trade 
journals. Counter cards and dealer 
ads supplement. 

Kenyon & Eckhardt, N. Y., is the 
agency. 


Pontiac Splash 

The biggest January-February adver- 
tising schedule it has released in over 
five years is being run by Pontiac 
Motors Division of GM. 

Newspapers carry the bulk of the 
schedule, but magazines and posters 
will also get a goodly share. Price is 
the principal theme of newspaper copy, 
which appears in some 1,500 publica- 
tions in more than 1,000 cities and 
towns. Fourteen advertisements will 
appear in SEP, Collier's, Time and 
Newsweek, during the two months. 
These will feature a striking two-color 
poster treatment by Bradshaw Cran- 
dall. Copy will follow the angle sug- 
gested by the heading: ‘Now Pontiac 
Gives You More and Charges Even 
Less.” 

The Pontiac sport phaeton and sta- 
tion wagon will be featured in a list 
of class publications including Fortune, 
Esquire, Spur, Country Life, Town and 
Country, Stage and the New Yorker. 

A 24 sheet poster by George Petty 
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will appear on approximately 5,000 
boards in 350 to 400 cities about the 
middle of February. 

“Not since the last time automobile 
shows were held in January, five years 
ago, has Pontiac scheduled as compre- 
hensive and inclusive an advertising 
campaign as the one that starts off this 
new year,” according to F. A. Berend, 
advertising manager. This optimism 
has been engendered by the splendid 
sales record since announcement of 
new models in October, and by what 
now promises to be an excellent Spring 
season, Mr. Berend said. 

McManus, John & Adams, Detroit, 
is the agency. 


Pippins from Wash. 

Washington State Apple Commis- 
sion will have about $225,000 to 
spend this year, from the two-cents-a- 
hundredweight tax, and is entrusting 
J. Walter Thompson’s Seattle office 
with the promotion job. 

On the budget is color space in 
Good Housekeeping, Parents’, Child 
Life; a series of transcribed radio 
programs in 29 cities for the next 
three months; and “‘accelerated’’ dealer 
helps and advice. 

A staff of field men roam the coun- 
try setting up apple displays and post- 
ers in food stores, fountains and 
restaurants. At the moment they are 
pushing “Rome Beauty” baking apples. 
An average display built by the dealer 
service staff increases apple sales from 
a normal 36 boxes to 73 or more. 


Stock Exchange Advertises 

The Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
enters the ranks of advertisers with a 
series in California and eastern news- 
papers. Elwood J. Robinson, L. A. 
agency, is in charge. 

Purpose of the ads is to explain to 
the public the functions of a stock ex- 
change and the part it plays in devel- 
oping a community. Of the 26 se- 
curities exchanges in the country, Los 
Angeles’ is 7th in value of transac- 
tions. Founded in 1899, it has grown 
with the city’s population, which was 
then 100,000; is now over 1,350,000. 


Real Dawgs 

Polk Miller Products Corp., Rich- 
mond, releases a walloping campaign 
in 61 magazines for Sergeant’s dog 
medicines, through N. W. Ayer & 
Son. 

General magazines number 27; dog 
and sports publications, 17; trade 
papers, 7. Ten Canadian magazines 
are also scheduled. 

To make sure that Illustrator Keith 
Ward gets every detail accurate—and 
avoid growls from keen-eyed kennel 
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Not a headache in a Barrelful: This 
latest addition to the Great Neon Way, 
at 46th Street and Broadway, pours out 
a dose 9,331 times the size of the average 
dose of Bromo-Seltzer. Since it has a 
15-second cycle, or four doses a minute, 
it could cure 37,325 headaches a minute, 
or 26,874,000 in 12 hours—the sign’s run- 
ning time New Year’s Eve. J. Walter 
Thompson is the agency. Douglas Leigh, 
Inc., built and maintains it. 


fanciers—Morgan Steinmetz, nation- 
ally known judge of dog shows, will 
pass on each drawing before publica- 
tion. 


Three Flavors 

John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, 
Iowa, carries on for its Red Heart dog 
food with space in 30 magazines; 
Puck—-the Comic Weekly; and a 
NBC Red Network hookup. On the 
latter, Bob Becker gives “chats about 
dogs’ on Sunday afternoons. The 
commercials play up Red Heart's three 
flavors: beef, fish and cheese. 

Henri Hurst & McDonald, Chicago 
agency, handles the account. 


McK & R “Facts” 

“Sensational criminal charges 
against former officers of McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., relate to a wholly ficti- 
tious operation by them in crude 
drugs. This fantastic situation has 
tended to obscure the all-important 
fact that the essentia] services which 
this organization performs are contin- 
uing on a sound basis and without in- 
terruption. 

Thus. does the company attempt to 
maintain its accumulated good will 
with newspaper ads in 67 papers of 
65 cities where it has wholesale 
branches. In 13 drug trade papers 
another ad, “McKesson & Robbins 
announces business as usual,’”’ is also 


appearing. William J. Wardall, trus- 
tee, is directing the unscrambling of 
the eggs broken by the Coster-Musica 
régime. 

Bowman & Columbia, N. Y., is the 
agency. 


Cheese Gets a Slice 


Wisconsin Agricultural Authority 
will start in February a national cheese 
sales campaign. Independent Food 
Distributors Council, with 154,000 
members of the National Association 
of Chain Stores, independent stores 
and producer organizations, will join 
in putting cheese—particularly Wis- 
consin Cheese—on every table. 

A few months ago, the WAA put 
on a canned pea campaign (see SM, 
October 20, 1938) with a sales rise of 
400%. Newspapers, radio and store 
advertising were used. ‘We intend to 
conduct this national cheese campaign 
in the same way,” says Wilbur G. 
Carlson, manager of the Authority. 

The cheese drive will be the first 
national effort by the recently created 
Authority, which seeks to expand 
markets for Wisconsin products. 


Moore Picks Saturday 

Benjamin Moore & Co., New York, 
maker of paints, varnishes and Mu- 
resco, has started a program on 41 
stations of NBC’s Red chain. Harry 
B. Martin, adv. mgr., says that a 
Saturday morning spot was chosen be- 
cause “we wish to reach the men of 
the family as well as the women, and 
Saturday morning gives us that oppor- 
tunity at daytime rates. Further, we 
did not have to buck the competition 
of 5-day-a-week serials on other net- 
works.” Although the last Moore 
program was heard in May, 1938, 
200 letters directly resulting from 
the broadcast are still being received 
weekly.” 

Tieing up with the radio programs, 
Moore supplies its 11,700 dealers with 
window streamers, gives free decorat- 
ing information to listeners and sends 
a booklet twice a year to a mailing 
list of 250,000. 


Aluminum Carries On 

Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, keeps up its institutional series 
“to make people think of the many 
contributions aluminum is making to 
the present standard of living.” 

Last year 132 dailies were used by 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, agency in 
charge. For the next twelvemonth 66 
Sunday papers, with circulations of 
over 16,000,000, are on the list. Ads 
will occupy 1,000 lines, and will be 
“striking in simplicity.” 
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vs. can battle for heer almost a stalemate 


C 
TOMATO | 
KETCHU? 


Cus 


. ketchup bottles win most damn- 


these are new—and better 


More Lowdown from the Ladies 
on Packages and Containers 


Sales Management. in collaboration with Ross Federal Research 


Corp.. adds another to its series of surveys on what women like 


and dislike about packages. 


the eves of the ladies? 


Read what they have to say 


ls your present container right in 


then decide. 


Part Tl of an article in two parts with interpretive comment 


BY A. 


HAHN 


Vanaging Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT 


(P I of thi ippeared in SALES 
MANAGEMENT for January, 1, 1939. Since 
I h of the planation which was made 
there applics to the report which follows, 
we urge read vho ed the first in- 
t Lite kpimors, ) 

HIS is the second of two ar 


ticles reporting the findings in 
MANAGEMENT'S latest 
ontainer survey. 

The investigation was conducted by 
Ross F 
October and 


pa kage ind 


feral Research Corp., 
November 


during 
tabulations 
ind interpreta made by the 
SALES MANAGEMENT staff. Six hun 
lred and ninety housewives in ten 


yf Ions WCTrt 


ities* were interviewed 
Part I (Question 1 in seven parts) 
dealt with 

the validity of 
" 
i 


heck made to determine 


seven specific com- 
lich previous surveys of the 
same kind had shown to be fairly gen 
eral. In this article we shall analyze 
responses to questions covering cer 
tain other phases of packaging. As 


tor adequai y of 


nlaint . 
piain 4 


“sample,” we refer 
readers to comments in connection 
with Part I. (In this type of work 
only a small sample seems necessary, 


* Denver, Charlotte, New Orleans, Okla- 
homa City, Salt Lake City, Buffalo, Port- 
land (Ore.), Albany, Des Moines and 
Memphis 


since every study conducted by SM on 
this subject has consistently reinforced 
the conclusions from every other study 
which preceded it). 


Question 2: Name any product or 


products which have changed packages 


recently, and made a change you con 
sider a veal improvement. Specify the 
change made. 

Because of the wide 
variety of products and brands men- 
tioned, it was impossible to prepare a 


Conclusions: 


tabulated summary of the answers to 
this question. Highlights: Crisco led 
all other products, with 59 commen- 
dations from the ladies for the new 
hinged lid. Chase & Sanborn’s 
change from can to package was cited 
by 30, but other returns show coffee 
in-bags and coffee-in-tins to be good 
for an argument almost anywhere. 
Many women do not like anything in 
paper bags; many object to the sharp 
edge on the vacuum pack tin after the 
can has been opened. 

Other improvements noted: Bis 
quick’s convenient lid which closes 
neatly and tightly after the box is 
open; Royal baking powder’s new 
screw-top baking powder tin; Calu- 
met’s ditto plus its straight edge 
yadget .for leveling a spoon; better 


perforations for pouring on various 
soap powders—among them, Rinso, 
White King, and Oxydol. Baker's 
chocolate drew some orchids for its 
individually wrapped ounces of choco- 
late in the larger package. Wrigley’s 
gum, with tab to open the cellophane, 
showed up. Jack Frost’s new spout 
has been noticed. Most of the im- 
provements commented upon dealt 
with improved tops, pouring arrange- 
ments, easicr opening, inner wraps, 
and cellophane. 
Question 3: What containers do 
you particularly dislike? Why? 
Conclusions: Here again it is impos- 
sible to prepare a tabulated summary. 
Product classes which were most picked 
on: Cereals (much under fire because 
boxes can’t be closed in a sanitary 
manner after they are opened; and the 
ladies want spouts, especially on 
Cream of Wheat) ; flour; coffee (com. 
plaints about sharp edges on vacuum 
packs; about paper bags); syrup 
(same old story—messy cans) ; sugar 
(boxes Icak; have no pouring spouts; 
cotton bags disliked); ketchup (tall 
unstable bottles with narrow necks and 
poor closures which rust) ; cocoa (lids 
drop in) ; and soap chips and powders 
(they want spouts). 
Most mentioned cereal: Cream of Wheat 
" i coffee: Folger 
flour: Swansdown 
sugar: Jack Frost 
ketchup: Heinz 
syrup: Karo 
The most interesting portion of 
the answers to this question was in 
the generalized statements made by 
the women interviewed. Note the 
votes on some of these—and see how 
these same objections come out in 
many other places in the survey: 
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baking powder cans. 
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The top on the left iar is anathema 


Dislike: all square tins........... 2 
' “unstable bottles....... 42 
tins with a key....... 14 

anchor-type closures... 33 

CE Gi vackceeswa 28 


Question 4. (This question overlaps 
No. 3, of course): Name any prod- 
ucts whose closures (tops, stoppers, 
etc.) you particularly dislike and tell 
why. 

Conclusions: More votes here for 
ketchup (77) than for any other 
product, with 28 votes for ‘all ketch- 
up bottles,” and Heinz leading the 


brand-mentions with 18. Eighteen 
other brands were named. 
Other products panned: Cereals 


(they get razzed again for having no 
suitable closing arrangement); flour 
(see reasons above) ; jams, jellies and 
preserves (anchor type tops) ; peanut 
butter (same reason) ; soap chips and 
powders (see above); baking pow- 
ders; pickles (marrow necks and 
anchor tops) ; olives (ditto) ; and the 


inevitable cocoa. The present Arm 
& Hammer (or Cow Brand) soda 
box received 10 unfavorable votes 


here, but 46 unfavorable votes as a 
total of all mentions in the survey. 
Reason: You can’t get a spoon in the 
top, and the top won't close after it’s 
once opened. 

Question 5 (still on the subject of 
complaints): Name any products 
which you consider poorly packaged 
because they spill in the ice chest, or 
tip over on shelf or table. 

Conclusions: Just what you would 
expect. Most votes for olives (86) ; 
pickles (47); extracts (38); ketchup 
(42); maraschino cherries (43); 
olive and cooking oils (21). Soap 
flakes and chips came in here, too, 
with 25 votes; other products disliked 
for the same reason: Tapioca, sauces 
of many kinds; cornstarch; rice. 

Question 6: Are there any bottles 
you dislike because they're inconven- 
jent to use with wet hands? (Name 
brand and type of product.) 

‘Conclusions: Not so much grief 
here—probably for two reasons: Such 
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“Impossible” is the 


products are few in comparison with 
all packaged goods handled by the 
housewife; and four of our cities were 
in the South where fewer women do 
their own washing. 

Products picked on mostly: Am- 
monia, water softeners, hand lotion, 
bluing, bleaches (Clorox led every- 


S LAORA 


word for Cow Brand’s closure 


. .. Crisco’s hinged lid applauded 


thing in this class with 32 mentions), 
pickles, shampoos, big bottles of gin- 
ger ale. 

Question 7: Do you use in your 
home any grocery products which you 
habitually take out of their original 
containers after they are opened be- 
cause the opened container seems un- 


seems unsanitary?” 


Yes: 


Baking Soda 


Se 6 

pe ee 8 
Beans 

Beans (general) .......600%0: 16 


Canned Fruits and Vegetables 
Ls RR IRE, 905 eee 7 


Cereals 


Cereals (general) ............ 23 

Creams GE WeeGhs «ccc ccccvccss 7 

All other (5 brands).......... 5 
Coffee 

Se 46 

Chase & Sanborn.............. 7 

All other (19 brands)......... 33 
Cornmeal 

Cornmeal (general) .......... 19 
Cornstarch 

Cornstarch (general) ......... 9 

Me IY WEE es 69:5.0 509 sca 08 3 
Dried Fruit 

Dried fruit (general) ......... 21 

Fg SE) reer 6 
Fish 

Pe CONN xc onde eciacwsn ag 20 

pS eae 3 
Flour 

Flour (general) .............. 66 

See 7 

All other (10 brands)......... 23 
Fruit Juices 

Fruit juice (general).......... 25 

ee ee i) 


Table A 


Foods Housewives Take Out of 
Their Original Containers 


“Do you use in your home any grocery products which you habitually take out 
of the original containers after they are opened because the opened container 


Summary 
4#4 (70%) 

Products and brands most frequently mentioned 
(Listing restricted to products having five or more mentions) 


No: 206 (30%) 


Meat 
ee eee 14 
ere 3 
Milk—Evaporated and Condensed 
ME SOIDNED oe cccawasoenes 24 
er ore ren tank ta ie ater 11 
III cee pk wdru we aie bears cin 9 
RIFE Ba Aen nae ners 6 
All other (7 brands).......... 9 
Rice 
SS ee 48 
po 8 eer rere 7 
Shortenings 
Shortenings (general) ........ 14 
IN cick so tbeatea Kwesi eres 7 
All other (5 brands).......... 6 
Spices 
Spices (general) .....0..0000. 8 
Sugar 
Sugar (general) ...........00: 106 
ty OO) RES ee errr 8 
All other (6 brands).......... 16 
Syrup 
syrup (general) .....66cccse.. 6 
WE hb vc wad akataemele sale ene 4 12 
All other (7 brands).......... 12 
Tea 
Tee Ques? ...6.46 2.5%... 25 
DO ES een ry tr Pie eae 9 
WOME a5. h:adids davclin ee > crows 7 
AREER Perea eee er 5 
All other (4 brands).......... 5 
Tomatoes ; 
Tomatoes (general) .......... 18 
eS ee 4 


sanitary? (See Table A.). 
Conclusions: Pethaps in the case of 
an old well-established brand, this 
prevalent habit on the part of house- 
wives isn't particularly significant, ex- 
cept as evidence that the package car- 
rying the product is somehow not 
right. It is of tremendous importance, 
however, to young, struggling brands. 
Suppose a grocer recommends a brand 
of cake flour unknown to Madame X, 
which she takes home and removes 
from the carton because she thinks 
the opened box is unsanitary. Then 
she uses the flour, likes it, but forgets 
its name. Few marketing authorities 
would dispute the statement that it 
seems far more to the manufacturer's 
advantage, no matter whether his 
product is nationally famous or rela- 
tively obscure, to have the original 
container placed on the shelf where 
its appearance, trade-mark and brand 
name are frequently flashed before 
the housewife’s eyes. Study the table 
for products most frequently con- 
signed to glassware or jars. 
Question 8: 
a. Do you have trouble opening ord- 
nary cans, such as those containing 
peas, heans, tomatoes, etc? 
Yes: 89 (13%) No: 596 (86%) 
No answer: 5 (1%) 
b. Do you often cut your fingers 
opening cans? 
Yes: 119 (17%) No: 568 (82%) 
No answer: 3 (1%) 
¢. Break your fingernails? 
Yes: 100 (14%) No: 585 (85%) 
No answer: 5 (1%) 
d. Lose your temper? 
Yes: 157 (23%) No: 527 (76%) 
No answer: 6 (1%) 
e. Do you frequently call your hus- 
band to the kitchen to do the job 
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The ladies voted 3 to 1 
for transparent wrappings, 
in part because they can 
see what they’re buying 
and they know it’s clean. 
The survey shows clearly 
how attractive transparent 
wraps for such products as 
cookies, cereals, dried vege- 
tables, etc., are stimulating 
impulse purchases of such 
items, oftentimes “stealing” 
a sale from a_ packaged, 
national brand. 


when you have cans or bottles to 

open? 

Yes: 303 (44%) No: 381 (55%) 

No answer: 6 (1%) 

The showing on the first four 
questions isn’t too bad, but it’s bad 
enough to warrant study. The women 
with wall-type can openers seem to 
have little trouble. Speculation: Do 
American and Continental Can, in 
collaboration with all their canned 
goods customers, need to run a nation- 
wide campaign of some kind — per- 
haps a premium—to get some good 
can openers into the hands of the 
women of America? 

Part E of this question bowled us 
over. We've often heard that 6 p.m. 
cry from the kitchen . . . “Hen-reeeee! 
Come and open the olives . . . and 
while you're here, do the mayonnaise 
and, if you want cocktails, that pesky 
bottle of cherries!’ But we thought 
perhaps Henry’s wife was a timid 
helpless little thing, and that’s what 
he got for marrying her. Not so. 
Forty-four per cent of the women do 


it and that means, gentlemen, simply 
that many products are too hard to 
open. We leave it to you to ask the 
ladies if yours is one of them. 
Question 9: Do you have a marked 
preference for either canned or bottled 
beer? Why? (See Table B.). 
Conclusions: Bottled, with 25% 
preference, wins over canned, with 
20%, but 26% of the consumers 
interviewed didn’t care one way or an- 
other. The fact that 30% of the total 
number of respondents stated “do not 


use,” shows how much selling the beer 
industry has yet to do. 

Question 10: Do yeu feel any spe- 
cial preference for packages with 
transparent wrappings as against those 
with opaque wrapping or none at all? 


Why? (See Table C.) 

Conclusion: Transparent 
win, 3 to 1. 

Question 11: Have the transparently 
wrapped packages of bulk unbranded 
foods, like rice, dried lima beans, 
macaroni, etc., often displayed in the 
super markets in great quantities, 
weaned you away from packaged and 
branded goods of the same kind? 
Name any bulk products you've bought 
in this form recently. (See Table D.). 

Conclusion: 43% said “yes”; 55% 
said “no.” But 125 women who 
answered “no” filled in one or more 
recent purchases in bulk, transparently 
= foods, totaling 237 items. 
Study of these figures and of the com- 
ments on the questionnaires indicates 
that many of the purchases of this 

(Continued on page 50) 
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FRIEND of mine is the sales manager for 

a small company that has but seven sales- 

men. All of them are far-better-than- 

average salesmen. He has often remarked 
about the wide variety of differences which exist 
in the methods these men use to sell—yet they 
all bring home the bacon. 


“But these seven do have one thing in com- 
mon,” he told me. “They know our product up- 
side down and inside out. They could identify 
every screw and nut and bolt in it in the dark. 
They can say for certainty what it will do because 
they’ve studied so many case histories of the prod- 
uct in operation. Not once in three months do 
these men have to write back to the factory to 
get the answer to a question a prospect asks.” 


Lack of this intimate type of product knowledge 
is one of the principal things causing lack of con- 
fidence on the part of a salesman. And, conse- 
quently, lack of buyers’ confidence in him as a 
tales counsellor. 


Think of yourself on the buying end of a sale, 
for a change, and realize how much more satis- 
faction there is in being sold something by a 
person who is spilling over with the enthusiasm 
which comes of knowing his product intimately. 


By and large, you and I concentrate our pur- 
chases at retail in stores whose names and repu- 
tations are known to us, in stores whose buyers 
we think know value in merchandise. The same 
thing goes for person-to-person buying. Purchas- 
ing agents and engineers and housewives and 


Black Star business men gravitate automatically to the source 
which has demonstrated its right to buyer con- 
. Realize the satisfaction in being sold something fidence. 
by a person who is spilling over with the enthusiasm ; 
which comes of knowing his product intimately. While such confidence can be and is often en- 


gendered by years of advertising, the only thing 

that can translate that confidence into a purchase 

is a salesman who can interpret the buyer’s needs 

and serve them promptly and economically. The 

ll 2 h F hottest prospect in the world will cool to the 

e wit acts— freezing point in the face of a salesman who 
doesn’t know exactly what he has to sell. 


Nowhere more than in selling is knowledge 
and No Bu er power. A lot of us feel we're deficient in certain 
y elements of personality and we know full well 

we'll never develop any sudden power to hyp- 


notize buyers into writing names on dotted lines. 
Can Bluff y Oo Yet the added selling power which comes with 
u comprehensive product knowledge is something 


all of us can acquire as rapidly as we concentrate 
on the job of doing so. What your product is 
what it will do—how it’s made—why it’s worth 


BY the price on the tag—it’s all there in your own 
factory, in your catalogs, in your industry's busi- 
BRUCE CROWELL ness papers, in your sales literature, in the records 
of your satisfied customers. 
> 4 Dig for it. Digest it. Make it your own. A 
product sold on the basis of such knowledge stays 
* sold. 


Reprints of this page are available at three cents each, remittance with order. 
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The Ticklish Job of Re-training 


a Staff of Seasoned Salesmen 


HEN an engineer discovers 

and perfects a_ successful 

idea, he patents it, exploits 

it for all it is worth and, in 
all probability, makes a good living 
out of it for 20 years. When an actor 
comes across a perennial hit he clings 
to those original lines like a miser hugs 
his gold. The engineer never con- 
siders tossing away the features which 
made his idea profitable; the actor 
would not change the shortest para- 
graph of that priceless manuscript 
which had packed the aisles and made 
a millionaire of both author and star. 

Thus we observe one important dif- 
ference between engineers and actors, 
on the one hand. and salesmen on the 
other. 

For a salesman, once he learns a suc- 
cessful technique, whether it is an 
approach method, a demonstration de- 
vice or a closing proc edure, soon tires 
of it. Immediately there begins an 
inexplicable, but fatal, discarding proc- 
ess. What is literally a million-dollar 
selling routine is abandoned shred by 
shred and piece by piece, to be re- 
placed, perhaps not at all, or at most 
by a woefully less effective technique 
whose only virtue is newness. 


A Most Unwilling Student 

This typical “de-training” process, 
which goes on to a greater or lesser 
degree in the work of almost every ex- 
perienced salesman explains why sea- 
soned and veteran salespeople require 
to be frequently re-trained. in fact, it 
is the basic reason why sales coaching 
must inevitably be, not a single-shot 
infusion, but a continuous treatment. 
Re-training of veteran salesmen is not 
an easy task. Anyone who has at- 
tempted it will testify to the numerous 
difficulties. 

These difficulties are worth examina- 
tion: First. the veteran salesman is an 
adult, far removed from school days, 
long unfamiliar with learning routines. 
Havin lost his aptitude for learning, 
he is fearful of anything resembling 
an educational effort, and is uncom- 
fortable in the role of student. 

Second, he is more or less success- 
ful in his present sales work, or he 
wouldn't be on the payroll. This 
success has begotten in him an atti- 
tude of self-confidence, of complacent 
self-satisfaction, even of the closed- 
mind: ‘‘You-can’t-teach-me-anything- 
about-selling.”” 
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Men who have been with one 
firm for years usually feel that 
they “know everything.” and 
they often resent any attempt to 
brush up their sales technique. 
Yet, if you go about it in the 
right way, the veterans can be 
made not only to enjoy the re- 
training process, but to like it 


so well they beg for more. 


BY 
BURTON 
BIGELOW 


He is a practical individual, likely 
to have an intense dislike of “profes- 
sors’’——ready to challenge as an im- 
practical theorist anyone who presents 
an organized program of sales better- 
ment. 

He is inclined to feel that he can 
make better use of his time at his regu- 
lar job on the firing-line than in any 
training class listening to a man who 
“knows less than he does” urging him 
to polish up his already successful sell- 
ing methods. 

Moreover, he is likely to be of the 
opinion that every man sells differ- 
ently ; that there really is no such thing 


“ 


The veteran salesman wants to “see it 

done,” not listen to someone tell how to 

do it. For him the sales demonstration— 

live or expertly filmed—is worth thou- 
sands of words. 


as a standard sales technique; that he 
cannot teach his methods to another 
man, and that certainly he cannot sell 
with methods similar to those used by 
others. Besides ali this, his success is 
due to his personality, or to his ac- 
quaintance and standing with the 
trade, and not to sales methods. 

If a veteran’s re-coaching program 
is planned with these difficulties in 
mind, they can be so completely obvi- 
ated as to be of no final consequence. 
If the re-training is planned without 
regard to the deep-seated prejudices 
of seasoned men, it is bound to be 
a flop, for experience shows that these 
idiosyncracies cannot be successfully 
ignored. 


In planning a sales re-training effort 
for veterans, the experienced sales 
coach first eliminates all appearance of 
a schoo] room.” He avoids the use 
of all school words in announcing the 
program and in carrying it out. It is 
not sold to the men as a “course” but 
as a “clinic’’ where experienced men 
(a la the medical profession) get to- 
gether to discuss their work. There 
are no ‘teachers,’ no “texts” nor 
“books,” no “examinations.” Instead, 
there are coaches, bulletins, manuals, 
and perhaps quizzes, although until 
radio quiz periods became so popular 
we endeavored to avoid the word 
“quiz” as well. 


“Pampering” Pays Dividends 

Instead of ‘“‘classes,’ there are ses- 
sions, and in these the same care is 
taken to avoid the typical school-room 
atmosphere. One otherwise well-pre- 
pared clinic was almost ruined at the 
outset by having the gray-haired veter- 
ans sit at school desks in a business 
college classroom rented for the pur- 
pose. All of the adult’s fears and 
resentments about late-in-life education 
were aroused and intensified to the 
highest degree by the mere equipment 
these salesmen were obliged to use. 
Nothing short of wanton carelessness 
or complete ignorance of the experi- 
enced salesman’s state of mind would 
have permitted the engaging of such 
a room for such a purpose. 

Some reactionery business executive 
is likely to mutter about ‘Pampering 
those damned prima donnas,” but the 
answer js, if you are going to spend 
the money to do the job, spend a 
couple of extra nickels and see if you 
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can’t produce a couple of dollars’ 
worth of extra dividends when the 
clinic is over! 

Even the seating arrangement can 
contribute to, or detract from, the suc- 
cess of the first sessions. Think of the 
meeting as a conference, not a class, 
and avoid, if you can, those rigid rows 
of hard-bottom chairs which character- 
ize classes and conferences, too. 

One company called its successful 
sales coaching program ‘The Master 
Merchandisers’ Clinic,’ and the men, 
ostensibly, were called in as a sort of 
parliamentary council to advise the 
company and work with them on re- 
vamping sales policies and methods. 
It worked, and very well. 

In training either novices or veter 
ans, it is important, as every sales coach 
knows, to get the trainees to partici- 
pate as much as possible in the train- 
ing. To this end, the coach who is 
constantly on his toes to get results 
asks questions of selected men, holds 
open-forum discussions after each ses- 
sion, gets certain men to ask questions 
of him in the midst of class lectures, 
and, in fact, utilizes every possible 
opportunity to demonstrate that the 
program belongs not to the instructor 
but to the men. 


Practice Above Theory 


In training veterans, this participat- 
ing procedure is even more important 
than in the case of novices. No man 
is so disappointed with a session as 
the fellow who had a timely, pertinent 
and helpful experience to contribute 
and who failed to get an opportunity 
to say his piece. 

“MacGregor, you had an interesting 
situation down at Jones Corners that 
fits right in here; tell us about it 
I'm sure all the boys will find it very 
helpful.’” That sort of invitation from 
the coach will bring out the best kind 
of contributions. It requires some pre- 
vious knowledge of actual situations, 
but these can be obtained by circulat- 
ing among the men before and after 
sessions, at dinner and after hours. In 
re-training seasoned men, the practical 
aspect is always placed first. Examples 
are given, then interpreted in terms of 
a principle, instead of the customary 
practice of stating the theory and sup- 
porting it later with examples. 

The ‘‘as-you-already-know” idea per- 
meates all statements of method; 
nothing is introduced as new; only as 
needing better organization; or as 
needing refurbishing and bringing up 
to date. 

The clinics are often introduced in 
the spirit of the old farmer who wrote 
the Department of Agriculture to stop 
sending their pamphlets on_ better 
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farming: ‘I’m not farming half as 
well as I know how now!” 

“You fellows all know how to do 
it, of course, but you have neglected 
some of your best ideas and we are 
getting together here to look into 
everybody’s bottom drawer—just to see 
if we haven't thrown some of our best 
sales ideas away.”” I have never found 
a group of salesmen, no matter how 
long in service or how “‘touchy,” who 
resented this approach, 

The special objective of a coaching 
program for the veteran sales force is 
to discover and eradicate the salesmen’s 
bad habits and to determine and in- 
culcate the best habits. As a rule, it 
will be found that the bad habits list 
includes: 

(a) Poor management of time 

(b) Low factor of initiative in find- 
ing prospects 

(c) Ineffective approach technique 

(d) Weak “educational” selling—to 
the prospect who is already 
“satisfied without it!” 

(e) Product demonstration lacking 
in showmanship 

(f) Clumsy use of sales tools 

(g) Easily upset by objections—not 
properly prepared in advance to 
meet them 


(h) Needlessly ‘‘terrified’” by price 


competition 

(i) Ineffective closing tactics 

(j) Indifference to present customer 
as source or “center of influence’”’ 
for future “radiation” sales 

A word must be said about one of 
the most important factors—the coach 
himself. He should not be too young 
to handle a veteran group, although 
the coach need not be older than the 
men he is to instruct. He should be 
a man with practical experience, able 
to keep his lecture material close to the 
ground. Unfortunately, a good field 
salesman, one of the men’s own asso- 
ciates, elevated to the post of coach, 
seldom does a first-class job. He is 
not a teacher; he is likely to have a 
small capacity to dig out the salesmen’s 
weaknesses and to organize the train- 
ing on a sound basis. 

If he is one of the field group, his 
former associates are likely to resent 
one of their own number being set 
above them as instructor. A sales pro- 
motion manager, assistant sales man- 
ager, or field’ supervisor may be found 
capable of the task. He should be 
relieved of other duties, however, and 
given time to make the sales course 
his only job. 
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Baking Editors: To introduce its 1939 line Westinghouse Flectric & Mfg. Co. called 
the trade press up to New York’s Waldorf Astoria for a party last week and put the 
editors to work baking cup cakes in a new Westinghouse range. Here E. Dalton White, 
Electrical World newsman, puts his cups in the oven while Betty Keine, Westinghouse 
demonstrator, picks up a few pointers on expert batter-dropping from Les Moffatt, 
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Four to six months is not too long 
a time to allow for careful preparation 
of a sales re-training program. This 
should include studies in the field, 
analysis of salesmen’s reports and sum- 
maries of performance, careful studies 
of major objections and resistances, 
with ideas on the best ways to handle 
each, studies of salesmen’s canvassing 
habits; their utilization of time; their 
use of sales tools and their cooperative 
spirit when working with the house. 

In actually planning and preparing 
the course, the experienced coach will 
avoid the more common mistakes, Ex- 
amination of dozens of courses shows 
these general trends: 

(a) Too much product informa- 
tion; too little practical, field-tested 
sales technique. 

(b) Too much emphasis on tech- 
nical aspects of product manufacture; 
too little on prospective typical “need”’ 
situations which call for a knowledge 
of product-ap plication facts. 

(c) Too little information on the 
prospective purchaser’s buying proc- 
esses. 

(d) Too much emphasis on ¢ell- 
ing; too little on demonstration. 

(e) Too much psychology; not 
enough taken-from-the-field ideas that 
really work on the firing line. 

(f) Too much elaboration of ab- 
stract principles; too few specific 
examples. 

(g) A widespread disregard of the 
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editor of Electrical Engineering. 


realistic sales resistances and how to 
handle them. 

The sessions of a successful re-train- 
ing program, emphasize the showing 
how and minimize the felling how. 
The veteran will take a lively interest 
in “seeing it done” whereas he will go 
to sleep hearing someone tell how to 
do it. To paraphrase the familiar 
Chinese proverb, “A sales demonstra- 
tion is worth ten thousand words.” 

The greater the number of true-to- 
life sales ‘‘situations’” which can be in- 
troduced to illustrate selling problems, 
the higher will be the interest in the 
sessions. After a sales demonstration 
is over, the coach selects one or more 
able men who can think on their feet 
and asks, “John, how would you 
handle that?” thus giving an oppor- 
tunity for differing points of view to 
be expressed. And when the lecture 
session is over, an open forum discus- 
sion should invariably follow. 

Discussions are valuable enough to 
be recorded, edited, boiled down and 
the best material presented to the 
group in bulletin form. The lectures, 
too, are briefed and given out for vol- 
untary study and review. 

At the conclusion of the program, 
it is well to award some mark of merit. 
Experienced men appreciate this almost 
as much as novices—provided the 
“teacher - to - student” atmosphere is 
avoided. A gold lapel button “Master 
Merchandiser—A.B. Compiny—1936” 


was well received by the men in the 
Master Merchandising Clinic, referred 
to above. 


A gold-edged engraved card, 
“Coaches Club,” was given to a small 
group trained to go out and train deal- 
ers’ men. We all hunger for recogni- 
tion of our talents—and this yearning 
doesn’t die because a man is a seasoned 
sales veteran. Some adult substitute 
for the traditional sheepskin is still in- 
dicated as a permanent record for good 
work in a sales training program. 
And, of course, this recognition is 
played up from the beginning and 
built up throughout the clinics until 
no man cares to finish without his 
“letter.” 


Training with Films 


All of the above applies to face-to- 
face training programs where the men 
can be conveniently brought together. 
Where divisional meetings are held, 
the same essentials apply. If the geo- 
graphical dispersion of the men makes 
such a program out of the question, 
then films or a correspondence pro- 
gram must be employed. In such cases, 
the same principles control, but the 
limitations of the medium and the 
changed circumstances of presentation 
must be taken into account. One well- 
done film employs the tactic of having 
a veteran taking a new man with him, 
showing the youngster how to do it. 
In showing the veteran how to train 
the novice, this film at the same time 
showed the veteran how the company 
expected him to do his job—but it 
avoided the resistance arising from di- 
rect teaching. 


To sum up, the re-training of vet- 
eran salesmen is not an impossible 
task. Advance recognition of the pe- 
culiar problems and difficulties sur- 
rounding the job and a modification of 
ordinary coaching plans to meet the 
difficulties of re-training seasoned men 
will secure from the men cooperation 
just as enthusiastic as that from a 
group of novices. The men themselves 
will return to the field, their storage 
batteries recharged, their enthusiasm 
for house and product renewed, their 
liking of home office personnel in- 
creased, their understanding of home 
office policies broadened. 


I have never seen a group of sales- 
men properly re-trained who did not 
go back into the field and do a better 
selling job—more volume or less cost 
—or both! And I have never seen a 
home office group who did not do a 
better job, too, after the close contact 
with the sales force which a home- 
office personal re-coaching program 
demands. 
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MAKING TWO BLADES cGrRow 


WHERE 


BEFORE AND AFTER: The Texas wheat 
bove had failed to produce a crop for several 
year 14 months after a soil conservation 
program, as advocated by The Farmer-Stock- 
man, had been put into practice, it produced 


the feed crop shown to the right. 


GREW BEFORE 


EDITOR ROBERTS The 


spends much of his time in the field, discussing 


of Farmer-Stockman 
farm problems with Oklahoma and Texa: 
farmers and stockmen. His advice is sought 
on every type of problem... his solutions are 


based on sound farm economics 


The problem of soil erosion is one of our 
biggest problems. It lies at the root of all 
farm operations. No soil, no crops; no 
crops, no livestock—no nothing. It is basic 
It is fundamental.” 

Farmers everywhere heard statements 
like this in 1938 when the Department of 
Agriculture pushed its $315,000,000 soil con- 
servation program. But itwas an old 
story in Oklahoma and Texas. Fast yel- 
lowing pages of The Farmer-Stockman of 
1917 unveil the above quotation .. . the 
opening gun of a campaign for the South- 
west to “hold what nature gave us.” 


This is typical of the far-sighted, broad, 
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constructive policy through which The 
Farmer-Stockman has won the unfailing 
allegiance of the farmers of Oklahoma and 
Texas. It is typical, too, of the way in 
which The Farmer-Stockman approaches 
every angle of business, community and 


home life, education and legislation which 


in any way affects its farm families. It ex 
plains why. The Oklahoma Publishing 
Company has for thirty years looked upon 
this outstanding farm journal as an indis- 
putable coordination of men, methods and 
machinery which serves as the cornerstone 


of its service to the Southwest 


The FARMER - STOCKMAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. @ THE OKLAHOMAN AND TIMES ® MISTLETOE EXPRESS @® WKY. OKLAHOMA CITY 
KVOR. COLORADO SPRINGS @ KLZ, DENVER (Affiliated Management) @ REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 
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THE GREAT STATIONS OF THE GREAT LAKES a 


Basic Stations...Columbia Broadcasting System 
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WITHIN THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE! 


Here’s a market with total retail sales only a fraction 
under that of Metropolitan New York! A single area in 
which the effective buying income is more than twice that 
of Chicago! A compact territory in which there are more 
than two and one quarter million families . . . their wants 
supplied by over one hundred thousand retail outlets! It’s 
your market within the Golden Horseshoe... . that part of 
the great Middle West blanketed by WJR, the Goodwill 
Station, Detroit, and WGAR, Cleveland’s Friendly Station. 
There’s gold for you within the Golden Horseshoe. And 


these two great stations are your pick and shovel! 


Edward Petry & Company, Inc., National Sales Representatives © 
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Coupon or Direct Premium? 


How to Decide Which to Use 


The answer is usually to be found in the product itself and 


in its position in the market. Here are some simple criteria 


to form a basis for judgment. 


BY FRANK H. WAGGONER* 


Editor, Premium Practice and Associate Editor, SM 


HEN one has decided to use 

premiums either to introduce 

a new product or stimulate 

sales of one already on the 
market, there arises the question as to 
what form the offer should take. 
Should it involve the issue of coupons 
to set in motion a sustained series of 
purchases, or should it be one of the 
types of direct premiums that operate 
without the intervention of a coupon? 
What governs such a selection? 

The answer is almost always to be 
found in the product itself and in its 
position in the market. 

The coupon system may be said to 
be indicated in the following cases: 

(1) Where the product is already 
on the market, and is purchased fre- 
quently. 

Distribution of the product in the 
territory in which a premium offer is 
to be made is a prime requisite to a 
successful use of premium coupons. It 
must be readily accessible to the cus- 
tomer. The mere fact that premium 
coupons are packed with a product will 
not support a store-to-store search for 
it. After an unsuccessful call or two, 
some other product will be bought in 
its place, and possibly used regularly 
thereafter. But where the product is 
widely distributed in its area and is 
purchased frequently, the coupon sys- 
tem is appropriate. Especially is this 
so where a long range program 1s 
planned to create a following of loyal 
customers whose patronage can be 
counted upon month after month and 
year after year, and— 

(2) Where the premium allow- 
ance per sales unit is sufficient to pro- 
vide an appealing premium within a 
reasonable time. 

As important as distribution and 
frequent purchase is an allowance per 
coupon toward the premium cost that 


* This is the sixth of a series of articles 
by Mr. Waggoner. Others appeared in the 
June 15, July 15, August 15, September 15, 
and November 15, 1938, issues of SM. 
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WILSON'’S Ideal-THE SUPERCHARGED MEAL 


WHEN You FEED 
YOUR Dog -- 


BE SURE y 
Ou 
ACTUALLy FEED HIM 


i | 
ideal .. supercharged with 
real food value and vitamins | 
* eat ements, sternite sy hn | 


DEAL Dog oud 


oe beer 

and wales 

44 W theon 6 IDBAL 

ive om it. Vey 

md—un your dog Now 
a” tind toe general welt 


DON’T MISS THIS 


BARGAIN OF THE YEAR 


Get these 6 beautiful iced-Tea Spoons 
» «+ Marked with your initial! 


Regular value of these 6 spoons ‘initiated, *175 
For this special offer only 50¢ 
and one top off any package of LIPTON’S TEA 


The world’s largest manafaccurers of silverware made the 
gieaer spoons, in the lovely “Lucerne” patter 
Todas you can have 6 of them —each promdly displacing wou wal 
for a mere $0¢ and the top off any package of LIPTON'S TRA) 


© yuu. le gives sou, at « tremendous bargain, 


World's Greatest Tea.” 
day! Get your package of LIPTON'S and an 
order bleak from your own grocer row! Or simply write to LIPTON'S, 


Get in on this bargain fw 


Meriden, Conn., enclosing package top aad $0¥, and get jorr spoons 
by cetura mail 


“Ta womo's 
GREATEST TEA” 


Both Wilson and Lipton are advertising products with established consumer acceptance 


and wide distribution. 


Their premiums are distributed by the coupon or box-top 


method, with the consumer remitting to the manufacturer. 


will enable the customer to secure a 
worth-while premium before becoming 
discouraged. It is considered unwise 
not to have a variety of premiums that 
the average customer can secure within 
four to six months and even oftener. 
Many coupon plans have failed or 
fallen short of expectancy because it 
took too long to secure a desired 
premium. 

(3) Where, particularly in the 
case of low premium allowances, a few 
coupons are required, together with an 
added sum in cash. 

In many industries where the sales 
unit is low in price and the premium 
allowance must be correspondingly 
low, it is nevertheless possible to use 
coupons successfully where the cus- 
tomer is asked to send cash together 
with a few coupons. The baking in- 


dustry is an example. Competition 
with chain stores has brought the 
profits of many an independent baker 
down to a half and even a quarter of 
a cent a loaf. In such cases the suc- 
cessful premium users among the 
bakers have offered their premiums for 
a few wrappers and a sum of money 
a little above their net cost, carload 
shipment of the premiums being neces- 
sary in a number of cases. This same 
practice is followed in other industries 
where several purchases are required to 
be made before the premium may be 
had even with the accompanying cash. 
General Mills, Procter & Gamble, 
Lever Bros. and others have also used 
this plan, a portion of the package 
serving as the coupon. 

(4) Where the product is associ- 
ated with others using the same, or 
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® A finger tip barely touches a small red 
button and a twelve unit, color-deck equip- 
To the 
press crew this signalizes another day's 


edition of The Oklahoman 


ped Goss press rolls to a standstill 


or the Times 
another day's work well done 

The advertiser puts ancther interpreta 
To him a 


powerful selling campaign starts in Okla 


tion on this simple operation 


homa. He sees it gain momentum when 


his message is carefully placed on the 
doorstep of nine out of ten newspaper 
reading homes in Oklahoma City by the 
Southwest's most complete carrier organi- 


} 


zation. He feels its maximum velocity 
when six out of ten urban homes in a vast 
68-mile area receive their copies of the 


Oklahoman 


the states 


or the Times through 


most efficient motorized distri 
pution 


system, Mistletoe Express Service 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


THE OKLAHOMA 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY .«» THE FARMER-STOCKMAN ©«® MISTLETOE EXPRESS e«» WKY. OKLAHOMA CITY 


KVOR, COLORADO SPRINGS. ©+KLZ. DENVER (Aifiliated Management) «¢ REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY. INC 


JANUARY 15, 1939 


FOUR MILLION PAGES AN HOUR come tumbling off 
the Oklahoman and Times presses. Twelve paper 
reels, each holding three rolls, feed them without 
time out for changing rolls. Inks are kept at con 
‘tant temperatures. The result: a more perfectly 
printed newspaper that makes reading easier and 
idvertising more res 


AN AUTOPLATE SHAVER shaves and cools the plate 
before it is delivered to the press room by automatic 
Another step to insure better printing 
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poolable, 


tokens. 


combinable coupons or 

Much of the attractiveness of the 
coupon system lies in the speed with 
which the coupons or other tokens may 
be accumulated and exchanged for the 
premiums. Cognizant of this, not in 
frequently concerns in non-competitive 
industries unite in a joint premium 
offer, using the same premium catalog, 
encouraging the customers to pool 
their coupons from any or all of the 
products of the associated companies 
for early redemptions. Companies 
whose products are too infrequently 
purchased to operate a successful cou- 
pon system of their own independently 
thus acquire the momentum of the en- 
tire group. 

(5) Following a combination sale 
or purchase privilege offer, to permit 
the customer through a cash redemp 
tion to earn a refund of the extra 
money paid for the second article. 

Coupons have been successfully used 
with products purchased but once a 
week or only occasionally, where desig- 
nated numbers of them were made 
redeemable in cash for a sum equal to 
the added price of the second article 
in a combination sale. The appeal lies 
in the fact that the customer is con- 
scious of having received a bargain in 
the combination sale, so the opportu- 
nity of securing a return of that extra 
amount above the price of the product 
is a powerful magnet to hold the 
patronage at least until the refund is 
accomplished. 


Direct Premiums Best Here: 


Some form of direct premiums is 
indicated in the following situations: 

(1) When introducing a new 
product. 

The objective when launching a new 
product is to induce the largest num- 
ber of people to make an initial pur- 
chase in the shortest space of time. 
The premium delivered with the pur- 
chase is the accepted procedure in such 
cases. Naturally the premium cost is 
out of all proportion to the amount of 
the purchase as a regular practice, but 
it amounts to preferred sampling, with 
the larger part of the sampling cost 
paid by the customers. The consumer 
always pays more attention to a prod- 
uct she has paid for than to a smaller 
sized package, or even a full-sized one, 
distributed gratis. Usually a small 
allowance is made to the dealers if 
they must handle the premium. If it 
is enclosed with or banded to the prod- 
uct there is no such allowance. 

(2) When promoting the sale of 
a product relatively infrequently 
bought. 

Even relative infrequency of pur- 
chase rules out the straight premium 
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coupon offer because of the length of 
time involved in saving the necessary 
number of coupons. Some form of a 
direct premium is the logica] alterna- 
tive. Where it is mecessary in order 
to provide an attractive premium, the 
purchase of several units—-or one of a 
larger size—is required. Some of the 
prominent premium users deliberately 
use a premium costing more than can 
be afforded with the purchase of a 
single unit in order to compel a mul- 
tiple purchase by the customer. The 
reasoning back of it is that while the 
customer is using the larger quantity 
competitive offers fall on deaf ears; 
and the longer a product is used, the 
stronger the habit of continuing its 
use, 

Where the cost of the premium se- 
lected is more than can be afforded 
even with a multiple purchase, the 
combination sale or purchase privilege 
offer is made. The price charged for 


such an added article may be two or 
three times the sale price of one’s own 
product. In some successful campaigns 
such cost has been five times that of 
the product. 


Uy, 
Madam, dea .s 
Please Accept This rs i y 
Handsome sal Y 
p ‘ 
WITHOUT PAYING 4 SINGLE CONT EXTRA ft 
WHEN YOU PURCHASE 2 PACKAGES OF fi 
¥' 
CORN KIX = 
The Wondertul Now ready tn-eat Brnabtast 
Cereal at the Usual Price oo / 
vase oveee , £ 
F gt 4 


How You Get Gne Of These Attractive Crest Bowls 


General Mills is using a premium in in- 

troducing its new product, Corn Kix. 

The manufacturer makes it as easy as 

possible for the consumer to get the 

premium quickly through delivering it 
with the merchandise. 


(3) To revive sales of established 
brands by attracting new customers and 
retrieving old ones. 

Where promotional activities have 
been withdrawn from a product and it 
has been permitted to travel on its own 
momentum, sales always slow up. 
Competitors usually watch such situa- 
tions and intensify their activities. To 
snap a product out of such a slump 
the usual practice is to make a direct 
premium offer, following the same 


technique as in the case of the intro- 
duction of a new product. 

Where it is preferred that the 
dealers be relieved from handling the 
premium, or when the premium is rela- 
tively costly, then the combination sale 
cr purchase privilege offer is made. It 
should be borne in mind that the vol- 
ume of sales under either of those two 
types of offers will not be nearly as 
large as where there is offered a direct 
premium which may be dealer-handled 
or enclosed in or banded with the 
product. The urgency of the situation 
should determine the type of offer. 

(4) To offset competitive activity. 

Not infrequently some product 
whose sales have been holding up satis- 
factorily is called upon to meet a com- 
petitor’s aggressive campaign. In such 
a case it is necessary to steal the show 
from the rival. This is done through 
a direct premium offer, the premium 
being delivered with the purchase. If 
the price of the product is relatively 
small and repeat purchases are made 
on a weekly average, the practice of 
requiring the customer to buy up to 
six units is quite generally followed. 


Premiums Move “Dying” Stocks 


(5) Where the premium allow- 
ance is necessarily too small to permit 
a desirable premium to be secured in a 
reasonable time on the coupon basis, 
and a continuing offer is not wanted. 

Many times a product reaches the 
end of its seasonal sales and dealers 
may have stocks on hand which should 
be moved quickly. In such cases the 
manufacturer may make a special pre- 
mium offer, using one of the direct 
forms, advising the dealers that with 
their order for a limited extra quantity 
a sufficient number of extra premiums 
will be delivered to move the stocks 
then on hand. In that way the manu- 
facturer is enabled to close out any 
surplus stock he might have and the 
dealers are able to sell promptly both 
old and new quantities. 

Whenever quick action is necessary 
the indicated forms of premium use 
are the direct premium delivered with 
the purchase (there being no increase 
in the price of the product), the com- 
bination sale that combines some added 
article with the product and sold at a 
price that includes both, or the pur- 
chase privilege offer that is in reality 
an optional combination sale. Direct 
premiums delivered with the product 
and combination sales are consum- 
mated in the dealer’s store, while pur- 
chase privilege offers are generally 
“mailings.” 

If a premium offer is worth making, 
it is worth advertising. Hence the 
greater the urgency for quick volume 
sales, the more intensive the advertis- 
ing that announces the offer. 
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CONFIDENCE 


(AS EXPRESSED BY CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN READERS AND ADVERTISERS) 


CIRCULATION FACTS: 
381,704* was the average daily net paid circula- 


tion of the Evening American for the month of December, 1938 


390,640 was the average daily net paid circula- 


tion of the Evening American for the last week of December, 1938 


398455 was the average daily net paid circula- 


tion of the Evening American for the first week of January, 1939 


ADVERTISING FACTS: 


TOTAL PAID ADVERTISING 


During December, 1938, the Evening 
American gained 94,125 lines of total 
paid advertising over the month of 
December, 1937. This was a greater 
gain than that of any other Chicago 
morning or evening six or seven day 
newspaper. 


Source: Media Records 


RETAIL ADVERTISING 


During December, 1938, the Evening 
American gained 59,710 lines of retail 
advertising. It led all Chicago eve- 
ning newspapers in department store 
linage gains .. . retail drug linage 
gains ... retail grocery linage gains 
and clothing store linage gains. 


Source: Media Records 


Hil 
[EVENING 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


~.-a good newspaper 


This December circulation figure shows a loss of 7 per 
cent as compared to the November (1938) circulation 
figure. Part of this loss was seasonal (all other Chicago 
daily newspapers showed losses) but it was largely 
attributable to the closing of a number of branch cir- 
culation offices during the first days of a C.1.O. Guild 
strike. All 91 branch offices are now open and function- 
ing normally. This return to normalcy is reflected in the 
upswing in circulation during the last two weeks. 


National Representatives: Hearst International Advertising Service, Rodney E. Boone, Gen. Mgr. 
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A CONSTANT INGHEASE ... 


1937 


4 
Ny ayy id 


RIGHT EQUIPMENT Leese Job 
nlees \DEAS ples EXP Wee IENCE. . 


Air conditioning and air handling that gets 
results is seldom an accident. 


Use equipment too large, and you’ve wasted 
money in first cost. Use equipment too 
small, and you’ve sacrificed on performance. 
And always present are variables that must 
be solved correctly, if you are to have a satis- 
factory installation and trouble-free service. 


Yes, in anything as technical as air con- 
ditioning and air handling, it pays to have 
the advice of experts. 


Clarage Fan is a specialist in this ONE 
field. We manufacture nothing but fans, 
blowers, air washers, unit heaters, coolers 
and complete conditioning equipment. And 
our experience dates back a quarter-century. COMPLETE ‘ 

If you have any “air problem”--no matter AIR CON wi TIONING 
how unusual or exacting the requirements-- WATION-WIDE SERVICE COOLING 
Clarage engineers will have sound ideas asto  ,,, every majer industrial con- re 
ter, there is a Clarage sales- VENTILATION 


its solution. 

They can recommend the RIGHT equip- engineering office, manned by e 
ment for the Clarage line is complete, and air conditioningand airhand- 99 Vedi ie aa wan it 
from our wealth of experience willcome many _ !ing experts. Use your local 
suggestions for promoting utmost economy. ‘¢!ephone, or write us. MECHANICAL DRAFT 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY-xsamazoo, mich. (FB insusrrit weeos 


for 
7) 
SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES INDUSTRIAL NEEDS @ a 


Clarage Fan Company's Advertising is prepared by The W. J. Williams Agency, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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IN AUVERTISING ~~ 


Because BUSINESS WEEK stimulates sales 
for CLARAGE FAN COMPANY’S Air Handling 
and Air Conditioning Equipment 


“For the last five years,” writes Mr. R. R. 
Ware, Vice-President and General Manager 
of the Clarage Fan Company, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, “we have concentrated our adver- 
tising to executives in the columns of your 
magazine, and each year our investment in 
Business Week has been stepped up over the 
year before. 

“Our investment in your paper over this 
five-year period has not been due to any blind 
‘guess’ on our part that the advertising was 
profitable. We tested as we went along, and 
we know that Business Week has been very 
helpful in stimulating sales by building a 
much better appreciation and understanding 
among executives of the economies and su- 
periority of Clarage air handling and con- 
ditioning equipment.” 


The Executives Business Paper 


That the experience of the Clarage Fan 
Company is typical rather than unique is 
indicated by Business Week’s rise from a 
position of 23rd place, in 1933, to 6th place 
in 1938 among all magazines, measured by 
Printers’ Ink, in total pages of advertising. 


NOVEMBER 


With 103,000 paid subscrib- 
ers and more than 270,000 
other readers, BUSINESS 
WEEK reaches more execu- 
tives per advertising dollar 
than any other general mag- 
azine or general business 
magazine. 


ADVERTISE IN 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 


A McGRAW-HILL 
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Light—Color—Action—Drama: 
The New Theatre Technique 
for Industrial Displays 


The old type of static exhibit with a back drop, inert tableaux of 


product or manufacturing parts, and the air of a deserted village. 


is gone forever. 


Showmanship is in 


and industrial exhibits are 


taking on fresh importance in sales promotion. 


_T& WHE pre MTT 


& 
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WHITAKER RANGE BOILERS 
66 NTIL two (or three or four) 


years ago our exhibits at 

trade shows and conven 

tions were routine, cut-and- 
dried affairs. We participated because 
our competitors did. It was just a 
habit. 

“The preparation of the displays 
was a simple matter. Our usual pro- 
cedure was to hang some velvet cur- 
tains as a background, set our products 
on a table and on the floor, put up a 
few photographs of our equipment 
and factory. There was usually some 
wicker furniture and a rug or two, all 


rented for the occasion. Displays 
varied little from year to year. 
“But all this has changed. Nowa- 


days we use exhibits that are profes- 
sionally designed to ‘tell a story’ as 
dramatically as possible. We realize 
that the man on duty at our exhibit 
can hope to talk personally to only 5% 
of the visitors at a well-attended show. 
The other 95%, among whom are 
many prospects and customers, must be 
reached through our displays. This is 
achieved through animation, through 
synchronized sound, through good de- 
sign, through models—either minia- 
ture or over-sized—of our products. 
We believe that the trade show is a 
valuable means of making contacts 
with persons interested in our prod- 
ucts. Evidence of this belief is the 
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ELING Stee) 


KETNA M. 
KELLEY 


The inside of a range 
boiler is scarcely a sight 
to set the pulses throb- 
bing . . . but Wheeling 
Steel manages to attract 
an appreciative audience 
for its display. The secret: 
These two not-always-seri- 
ous faces, whose moving 
jaws are_ synchronized 
with recordings played 
behind the scenes. 


American Society for Metals, with 20 
years of exposition experience as man- 
ager of the annual National Metal 
Congress and Exposition, tells SM: 
“Today, exposition promotion is fully 
as scientific and exact as, for instance, 
publication advertising. Just as a par- 
ticular magazine delivers its own 
group of interested readers, so does 
the successful exposition attract the 
specific audience of industrial or con- 
sumer buyers. The modern industrial 
exposition management can tell the 
advertiser exactly who will attend the 
show, how many will attend, from 
where they will come, and what they 
will want to see and buy. And the 
advertiser need not rely on the expo- 
sition management alone for this in- 
formation. It can be checked and ver- 
ified through an on agency. 

“The exposition does things no 
other advertising medium can do. It 
permits a first-hand demonstration of 
product, equipment or method — not 
to one or two or a dozen prospects at 
one time — but to thousands, in one 
place and usually at a strategic buying 
time for the industry. And then too, 
the exhibitor himself has an ideal op- 
portunity to gather his sales force al 
these expositions and — while the 
salesmen renew and strengthen their 
contacts—they can, at the same time, 


Dignified executives rock with laughter as Dr. Fixit examines Mr. Old Connecting Rod 
and Mr. New Connecting Rod (all Tony Sarg puppets) to prove painlessly the merits 
of “bones and muscles” of Carilloy steel for machine parts. 


fact that our appropriation for this 
type of promotion is now double (or 
triple) what it was in 1935 (or 
1936).” 

The foregoing is a composite digest 
of replies received by SALES MANAGE- 
MENT from three executives in the 
“heavy industries” in answer to the 
question, ‘“What are the current trends 
in industrial display?” There was sur- 
prising similarity in the answers given, 
not only in factual content, but even 
in phraseology. Two, for example, 
referred to industrial displays as their 
“show windows.” 

W. H. Eisenman, secretary of the 


conduct an effective sales meeting.” 
(Italics SM’s.) 

A concise summary of industry's at- 
titude to trade exhibits may be found 
in the “Advertising Bulletin” of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. (U. S. Steel 
subsidiary), a publication that ex- 
plains the advertising policy of U. S. 
Steel to the sales staffs of its subsidi- 
aries. This section, ‘“Trade Exhibits,” 
reads in part: 

“This phase of our advertising pro- 
gram is unique in that an opportunity 
is afforded for direct contact with cus- 
tomer and prospect and the product 
itself can be seen and demonstrated. 
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Big Show in Rural America 


Is NOT a Radio Program 


The big showinrural America 
1s a continuous performance 
embracing far too many ele- 
ments to be contained in any 
radio broadcast... No script 
could encompass its drama, no 
cast of actors, however capa- 
ble or gifted, could simulate 


the surging, churning current 
of emotions that are involved 
... Pulsating with realism, be- 
cause it 1s flesh-and-blood real, 
this big show inrural America 
is lived by its actors, for tt is 
their own lives they are acting 
oul... To the millions of small 


town and farm folk whoare al 
once protagonists and audience 
—it1s the biggest show on earth. 
As spectators rural folk tune in 
this show through their local 
weekly newspapers. Necessar- 
tly. For only the local weekly 
can bring their show to them. 


qo / = Ge / 
Vy fn 7 Wheekli 
, i Pa /ewspapet AUMULON S 3.2/ é country JSF O) ets 
t t ( 


1. Just about 100 per cent coverage 
of every one of some 3,000 rural com- 
munities. 


2. The practical, economical means 
to sell two million country-town fam- 
ilies of demonstrated ability to buy, 
willingness to spend. 


3. An unequalled opportunity to win 
the gratified support of your rural 
dealers by making evident that you are 
stepping up sales of your goods for 
them among their customers. 


Under the Western Newspaper 
Union plan you can use either all 3277 


of these weeklies in a sweeping cam- 
paign to speed up rural sales nationally 

. or selected territorial groups of 
them. 


Since there are 30 of these regional 
groups, you can confine your advertis- 
ing to your most likely rural markets— 
without the necessity of paying for 
waste circulation. For each group is an 
integral unit affording coverage of a 
well-defined rural trading area. 


As to cost... Western Newspaper 
Union rates are in accord with national 
publication standards . . . made to or- 
der for rural sales at a profit. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


310 East 45th Street, New York ... 210 So. Desplaines Street, Chicago 


a ince 
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The rules for effective advertising ap- 
ply with equal significance to the ex- 
hibit. First, you must attract the atten- 
tion of the passer-by. Competition is 
keen. The display must stand out. 
This is accomplished as a rule by light, 
color and motion. Second, you must 
hold that attention, once it has been 
secured. This calls for a well planned 
demonstration of the value of the 
products displayed. Third, there must 
be reflected a friendly, courteous in- 
terest in the visiting customer or pros- 
pect. For this we look to the sales 
personnel attending the display. The 
responsibility of the advertising de- 
partment includes the creation, erec- 
tion and maintenance of the dis- 
play. 

Last year U. S. Steel’s program in- 
cluded 67 exhibits, ranging in size 
from a 10’ by 10’ booth at small 
dealer shows to the 60’ by 108’ stage 
at the Atlantic City Auditorium for 
the National Metals Exposition. Early 
in 1938 the company announced plans 
to take part in 69 shows, 38 definitely 
scheduled and others tentatively ar- 
ranged. 

Since the initial investment in prop- 
erties is the major item of expense in 
trade show participation, the larger 
companies generally encourage their 
subsidiaries and district offices to take 
part in local shows whenever there is 
a good chance of profiting thereby. 

An executive of a large manufac- 
turer of electrical equipment that par- 
ticipates annually in about 20 national 
shows and two to three times as many 
‘local ones, tells us: “We try to aug- 
ment the advertising value by taking 
advantage of the opportunity pre- 
sented by concentration of a great 
number of interested people of a cer- 
tain incustry at one place to show 
them the latest developments we have 
made for their particular industry. All 
shows are investigated carefully be- 
fore any commitments are made for 


space.” This company furnishes dis- 
play properties free of charge to dis- 
trict offices for their local shows; 
these offices must, however, pay costs 
of transportation. 

D. Clinton Grove, advertising man- 
ager of Blaw-Knox Co., says his firm 
goes in for comparatively few shows, 
as it manufactures heavy equipment, 
“which is, as a rule, distributed to ver- 
tical markets and is not adaptable as 
a whole to this kind of advertising. 
We do, however, make a point of 
being represented at the Road Show, 
as we make a broad line of construc- 
tion equipment; at the Chemical Show 
with our equipment for the process in- 
dustries, and this year we are going 
into the Iron and Steel Show in Cleve- 
land.” 

Melvin Morgan, vice-president of 
Gardner Displays Co. (Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, New York), advocates the 
purchase of a series of properties that 
are flexible and that may be combined 
into one large display or broken up 
into smaller units for local shows 
cost to be pro-rated against each show- 
ing. Under this plan, a company’s set 
of properties may be extended gradu- 
ally by the purchase of additional 


(Right) U. S. Steel 
uses illusion boxes, 
in which one scene 
fades into another 
with three - dimen- 
sional effect, to show 
its steel in use in 
road_ construction. 


(Below) Studebaker 
“lifts the lid” of a 
new model to give 
admiring Auto Show 
visitors a close-up of 
interior construction. 


units. He does not believe, however, 
that there should be a duplication of 
showings to the same audience, any 
more than that the same advertise- 
ment should be used twice in a publi- 
cation. ‘‘New interest must be stimu- 
lated through new presentations.” 

Gardner Displays Co. was founded 
15 years ago as a sign house. In 1931 
the firm started making industrial dis- 
plays and it now designs and builds 
exhibits for dozens of big companies. 
(One reports: “Gardner acts with re- 
lation to our exhibits in a capacity 
similar to that in which an advertising 
agency operates in relation to maga- 
zine advertising.” ) The staffs in 
Pittsburgh and New York include 
draughtsmen, electricians, engineers, 
architects, sculptors, model builders; 
there’s even a silk screen department 
to turn out lettering jobs. The com- 
pany recently began to manufacture 
itinerant displays for manufacturers 
and to route them to retailers for their 
windows. This department is grow- 
ing. Glen Holland an authority on 
retail merchandising display, is in 
charge. 

Because of his position as advisor to 
exhibitors, Melvin Morgan's com- 


ments to SALES MANAGEMENT On in- 
dustrial displays are worth noting. He 
says, “The average visitor at a trade 
show is not interested in motors, in- 
dustrial equipment or other products; 
he is interested only in what they will 
do for him. That’s why it is not 
enough to show the equipment. The 
story of what it will do for the buyer 
must be dramatized. 

“Humor is being used more intel- 
ligently than ever before. It is no 
longer dragged in; it has point and 
helps put across the message. Last year 
at the National Metal Exposition dig- 
nified executives could be seen laugh- 
ing heartily at U. S. Steel’s puppet 
show, a three-act play based on Dr. 
Fixit’s examination of characters called 
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Mr. Old Connecting Rod and Mr. 
New Connecting Rod. Old Connect- 
ing Rod went to pieces under the test, 
but the young fellow, even after being 
twisted into corkscrew shape, stood up 
and danced a jig. All the dialogue 
and action in the play emphasized the 
good qualities of Carilloy steel, pro- 
duced by Carnegie-IIllinois. 

“Sound is being more extensively 
used, though certain exhibitors have 
brought it into disfavor by permitting 
the volume to get outside the confines 
of their own booths. For a while show 
sponsors were leaning toward the pro- 
hibition of sound, but exhibitors are 
now using discretion and the pendu- 
lum seems to be swinging back to the 
intelligent use of synchronization of 
sound with action. 

“Some products are effectively 
shown through miniature models, 
which are especially appealing when 
accurate in every detail. Examples 
are the tiny automobiles with head- 
lights that actually work, and a steel 
mill with cranes that automatically 
load and carry steel and with furnace 
doors that open to admit charges. 

“Giant-sized .models are also effec- 
tive. At the 1938 Automobile Show, 
Plymouth wanted to emphasize a new 
feature, an aero-hydraulic shock ab- 
sorber, and to demonstrate the prin- 
ciple by which it works. Given the 
assignment, we thought of making a 
glass model. That would have been 
expensive, as the parts would have had 
to be specially cast, and it would have 
taken a long time; so the idea was 
abandoned. We used instead a trans- 
parent plastic that could be cut and 
drilled, and made the device two-and- 
one-half times actual size, so that visi- 
tors could see the fluid flowing inside 
the cylindrical walls. It attracted 
plenty of attention. 


Tell Story Quickly, Painlessly 


“Getting the message across is a 
problem for every exhibitor. Few per- 
sons will stop to read ordinary printed 
matter. Animated books, with pages 
that turn automatically, are being suc- 
cessfully used by a number of com- 
panies. Westinghouse has 83. Ford 
Motors has sent 40 to foreign coun- 
tries. We make them in three sizes: 
With pages 18 by 24 inches (mainly 
for window displays) ; medium — 30 
by 42 inches; and 4 by 6 feet. Some 
exhibitors combine them with sound. 
Sometimes there’s a robot figure stand- 
ing by to point at the pages and to 
explain them by voice. 

“Illusion boxes are becoming in- 
creasingly popular. These consist of 
12 views, one melting into another. 
We made one for U. S. Steel called 
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While many an industrial exhibitor clings 
stubbornly to the potted palm as a sym- 
bol of luxury, the public’s craving for the 
dramatic is no longer satisfied with tropi- 
cal flora. If you want to hear ’em gasp, 
give your audience such drama as this 
presentation of Chrysler’s crown jewel, 
the Imperial. See story below. 


"X-Raying a Highway.’ The highway 
would dissolve and the steel frame- 
work used in its construction would 
appear. This was a dramatic way of 
showing how U. S. Steel products are 
used in highway construction.” 

To see outstanding examples of dis- 
play showmanship, one should visit 
the Automobile Show. Last year 
Studebaker exhibited an automobile in 
two sections, as though it had been 
sliced in half, to show its inner con- 
struction. The sections could be sep- 
arated or brought together at will, like 
a shell that opens and closes. 

For Chrysler’s Imperial there was a 
setting of a huge crown, in — and 
gold velvet. It was opened and closed 
by white-clad pages. The automobile 
moved about inside the crown, “‘like a 
model turning this way and that to 
show her graceful lines.’’ : 

Like the doctor who takes his own 
medicine, Gardner uses displays to 
convince prospects of their value. An 
amusing one current just now is made 
up of animated figures representing a 
Gardner salesman addressing a direc- 
tors’ meeting. The setting is lifelike, 
with such props as the directors’ table, 
inkwell, telephone, air-conditioning 
apparatus. Electric impulses with syn- 
chronized sound record the conversa- 
tion of the 18-inch high figures, which 
have almost human mannerisms. Mr. 
Twigger, the president, has a nervous 
habit of tapping with his pencil; an- 
other, an expansive chap, moves his 
hands back and forth as he talks. To 
the argument, “But our problem is 
technical; you couldn’t dramatize our 
products,” the figure representing the 
Gardner man replies, “Bethlehem 
Steel has a technical problem, too,” 
and points to slide film pictures of a 
Bethlehem Steel exhibit representing 
a steel car wheel treating plant in op- 
eration, synchronized with sound. This 
display is portable and Gardner ex- 
hibits it at sales executives’ meetings, 
advertising clubs and to other inter- 
ested groups. 


The 
sf 


ANNUAL 
AWARD 


for 
DISTINGUISHED 
SALESMANSHIP 
GOES TO: 


that salesmen, no matter what 
he sells, whom the judges feel 
has exercised to the most 
marked degree those good old 
Yankee attributes of resource- 
fulness, initiative, ingenuity, 
and courage, in doing a selling 
job in 1938. 


It isn't the volume of business 
which will count nearly as much 
as the overcoming of adverse 
conditions. This Award is for a 
man with GUTS, and we ask 
you to help us find the sales- 
man most worthy of the honor. 


Just give us his name, and 
some sort of idea as to what 
he's done. Less than two weeks 
remain; all nominations must 
be postmarked before mid- 
night, the last day of this month. 


FRATERNITY 


SPRINGFIELD - ILLINOIS 
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Year Analysis Shows 77% 
Batting Average for SM’s 
Future Sales Ratings 


HE comparative accuracy of the 

general business forecasts by 

SALES MANAGEMENT'S Future 
Sales Ratings has been rather widely 
recognized, but the record of forccast- 
ing trends on individual industries iS 
not so well known, owing to the difh- 
culty of making a check on the actual 
statistics. We are presenting in this 
issue, accordingly, the first analysis of 
the accuracy of such individual indus 
try ratings. For the sake of accessi- 
bility of statistics, we chose the full 
year 1937 as an example of Future 
Sales Ratings’ accuracy; as we shall 
explain later, it is possible that the 
forecasts in 1938 had an even higher 
percentage of accuracy than those of 
1937. 


Groupings of industries, as of Janu- 


ary 1, 1937, are shown in Table 1, 


under which also is given an excerpt 
from Future Sales Ratings copy of that 
date on the general business outlook. 
The corresponding record of what 
these industries actually did is given in 
Table 2, and the score sheet drawn up 
from these figures shows an impres- 
sive result, as follows: 


While digging exhaustively into 
statistical sources for the preparation 
of Table 2, we found that actual sta- 
tistics for some individual industries 
covered were unavailable, and that an 
overlap was inevitable. Thus, as the 
footnotes show, the figure on toys and 
games is the same as that on sporting 
goods, the Dun & Bradstreet figure on 
groceries generally is applied to canned 
fruits and vegetables, etc. In many 
cases, actual sales figures were not re- 
ported, in which case an approxima- 
tion of prosperity in the industry had 
to be obtained through earnings fig- 
ures of leading companies in the clas- 
sification. 


Range of Sales Increases 
for Groups 


wk kK Over 204% 
wkkk oth tel 12to 20" 
kkk scab tic. axe Be eke ; > a 
xt co = 
: re Under 4" 


Number of Total 
Industries Number of 


Wrongly Industries Percentage 
Grouped inGroup Correct 
3 13 77 
5 15 6624 
6 26 77 
4 16 75 
0 8 100 
18 78 77 


BEST RELATIVE 


Table 1 


Ratings as of January 1, 1937 


OUTLOOK 
(tote tetck) 
Air Conditioning 
Aircraft (Sales of 
Airplanes) 
Aircraft (Passenger 
Travel) 
Building Materials 
Diesel Engines 
Elec. Equipment 
(Heavy) 
Hardware 
House Furnishings 
Machinery (Ind’l.) 
Motion Picture 
(Receipts) 
Office Equipment 
Railroad Equipment 
Trailers 


GENERAL BUSINESS OUT- 


VERY GOOD REL. 
OUTLOOK 
(tek tek) 
Advertising 
Gas & Oil 
Glass & Materials 
Household Products 
(Kitch. & Mise.) 
Luggage 
Machine Tools 
Mach. ( Agric.) 
Photographic Supplies 
Plastics 
Printing & Publ. Eq. 
Rayon Textiles 
Rural Stores 
Sporting Goods 
Steel & Iron 
Travel (Sea) 


GOOD (MED.) REL. 


OUTLOOK 
(ek) 

Baked Goods (Spec.) 
Beer 
Chemicals (Mise.) 
Clothing 
Coal (Bitum.) 
Cotton Textiles 
Dept. Stores 
Elec. Eq. (Light) 
Hotels 
Jewelry 
Laundry 
Metal Containers 
Musical Instruments 
Paint 
Paper (Newsprint) 
Paper (Wrapping) 
Radios 
Railroads (Net Inc.) 
Refrigerators 
Restaurants 
Shipbuilding 
Shoes 
Stationery (Comm.) 
Toys & Games 
Trucks 
Utilities (Elec.) 


it has generated among retailers an 


FAIR RELATIVE 


Autos (New Car 
Sales) 

Auto Tires 

Candy & Chewing 
Gum 

Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables 

Cigarettes 

Cosmetics 

Dairy Products 

Drugs & Medicines 

Groceries 

Insurance 

Liquor (Ale. Bev.) 

Meats 

Silk Tex. 

Sugar 

Utilities (Tel.) 

Woolen Tex. 


LEAST IMPRESSIVE 

REL. OUTLOOK 
(*) 

Cereals 

Cigars 

Coal (Anthracite) 

Flour 

Oil (Cooking) 

Soft Drinks 

Toothpaste & 
Mouthwashes 

Utilities (Gas) 


may be expected around the end of 


LOOK: As of January 1, 1937, 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S Future Sales 
Rating column commented on _ the 
general business outlook as follows: 

‘Prominent among the causes for 
the excellent business outlook for 
the present quarter is the labor 
trouble widely experienced late last 
year. Not only did this create diff- 
culties in getting desired goods, but 


inventory-scare psychology which is 
likely to bring the largest stocking- 
up since boom prosperity times. 
The comparative certainty of an ad- 
vancing price trend for finished 
goods likewise will be a big stimu- 
lant to building up inventories. 
“The anticipated advance in busi- 
ness this quarter will thus be partly 
artificial, and a corrective setback 


the first quarter, or possibly sooner; 
nevertheless, a rise in retail sales of 
all goods of at least 15% appears a 
reasonable expectation. Moreover, 
plant expansion programs, increased 
public purchasing power, rising com- 
modity prices, foreign demand and 
greatly improved sentiment all point 
to appreciably greater sales in the 
full year 1937 over 1936.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


9) 


PEOPLE 


BUY MORE..: 


~ INNER CALIFORNIA 


SRD 


LARGEST MARKET 
IN THE WEST 


| 7 


IN THE NATION 


SACRAMENTO BEE 


MONG America’s first 35 markets 
A Inner California ranks 4th in 
TOTAL per capita retail sales... 
well above the national average for 
all cities large or small. 

The top 60% of these buying fami- 


How United States Trading Areas | 


Rank in Population and Retail Sales 


Rankin Rankin 

Market Sales Population | 
New York l l 
Chicago . . 2 2 
Philadelphia 4 3 
Los Angeles . .. 4 4 
Boston ae 5 5 
| Detroit ee 6 
San Francisco . .. 7 9 
Pittsburgh . . . . 8 7 
4 ee 
Temes. ...«§ W.es « 
oi) 
Washington,D.C. . 12 .. . 22 
beeen eae oe ee a le 
ee ee ae eee ee 
6 SS eee > eee 
S| See eee 
INNER CALIFORNIA 17 .. . 18 
Providence. . .. 18... 16 
Ot. . « s Bia ws + FF 
Portland (Ore.). . -— oe 

‘cctieiideainataainadiiiimicapaliadial 
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lies can be reached ONLY by the BEE 
newspapers* ... Sacramento Bee, 
Modesto Bee, Fresno Bee. The high- 
est obtainable coverage from all 
other daily newspapers distributed 
from other metropolitan centers is 
less than 20%. Take the “ Bee-Line’”’ 
to bigger business! 


*Plus a Stockton newspaper. 


MERCHANDISING SERVICE 
The “BEE” Newspapers maintain a 
top rank merchandising service 
comparable to the best in the nation. 
For details write the Sacramento Bee. 


INNER CALIFORNIA’S 
ONLY COMPLETE RADIO COVERAGE 


80% of the radio families of Inner Cali- 
fornia... which can NOT be covered 
adequately by San Francisco or Los 
Angeles stations . . . listen regularly to 
these MCCLATCHY STATIONS: 


FRESNO BEE 


MODESTO BEE 


KFBK Sacramento «+ KWG Stockton 


K MJ Fresno + KERN Bakersfield 


KOH Reno, Nevada 


McCLATCHY BROADCASTING Co. STATIONS 
represented nationally by the 
PAUL H. RAYMER COMPANY 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


JAMES McCLATCHY PUBLISHING CO. 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE INC. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON + DETROIT 
ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 


f 
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Efforts were made in all cases to use 
retail sales, diverting to wholesale 
sales where retail sales figures were not 
available or not typically applicable, 
or to earnings figures of principal 
corporations, particularly in the heavy 
industries, where retail sales are mean- 
ingless. In all instances, however, 
where approximations were obtained, 
the source of information, designated 
in the footnotes, is top grade and the 
figures faithfully representative. In- 
dustries where statistics were not at 
all available or which are to be dis- 
continued were excluded from the 
tabulations. Industries wrongly 
grouped at the beginning of 1937 
were in subsequent monthly ratings 
corrected almost without exception to 
a more accurate rating. 

The general record of 77% accu- 
racy is believed to have been even 
better for the latter half of 1936. 
Inaugurated by SALES MANAGEMENT 
in July, 1936, Future Sales Ratings at 
that time accurately picked air condi- 
tioning, furniture, building materials, 
Diesel engines, electrical equipment, 
hardware, aircraft, luggage, industrial 
machinery, office equipment and rail- 
road equipment, among others, to 
show relatively the best sales gains 
over future months. 


Progressively More Accurate 


The Future Sales general forecast 
indicated in August, 1936, a shatply 
rising sales volume; in September, 
1936, predicted the best Autumn since 
1930; in November, 1936, a large upy 
swing in the heavy industries; in 
April, 1937, a drop in commodity 
prices and deceleration in business; in 
May, 1937, still lower prices for com- 
modities and basic weaknesses in the 
business picture; in June, 1937, a 
braking of the boom. In November, 
1937, it was pointed out that ‘‘we are 
not entering a long depression phase 
and a strong business upturn is likely 
at least by the Autumn of 1938.’ 

The 1938 Future Sales Ratings’ rec- 
ord of forecasts is estimated to have 
been as good or better than that of 
1937, although detailed figures, of 
course, are not yet available. Never- 
theless, the light consumer industries 
were correctly rated highest at the 
beginning of the year and steadily 
lowered as 1938 advanced, with 
changes made ahead of the swing in 
the business pendulum. The ratings 
changes were based on the forecast of 
the trend of general business, repre- 
senting the foundation, of course, of 
any individual industry rating. 

Perhaps more than ever before 
business men are searching for reli- 
able foundations on which to base 
their production and sales plans. Rea- 
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Table 2 
Actual Sales and Earnings Record 


(000’s omitted in most cases. 


See footnotes.) 


SALES OR EARNINGS TOTAL | 


| SOURCE OF 


FIGURES 
INCREASE (Letters refer 


to Footnotes) 


1937 


ek ke kee —GROUP 


Air Conditioning 

Aircraft (Sales of Airplanes) 
Aircraft (Passenger Travel) 
Building Materials........ 
Diesel Engines... . ae 
Electrical Equipment (Heavy) 
eee 
Household Furnishings. ... 
Machinery (Industrial) 
Motion Picture Receipts...... 
Office Equipment. 

Railroad Equipment 

Trailers 


-_—FrTFe wpwrewwroaeoenrnaes 


*& & ke &k—GROUP 


Advertising........ 

Gasoline and Oil 

NN cen tc iS ebeweeree shuns 
Household Products (Kitchenware, etc.). . 
Luggage......... 

Machine Tools 

Machinery (Agricultural). . 

Photographic Supplies. . 


Rayon Textiles 
Rural Stores. . 
Sporting Goods..... 
Steel and Iron 
Travel (Sea) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1,872 
1,290 
63,400 
139,425 
2,524 
10,230 


j<c crm pmpernravesg ~~ wr 


Coal (Bituminous)......... 
Cotton Textiles..... 
Department Stores. . . . 
Electrical Equipment (Light) 


wrn=< @ x = BP 


(Table continued on page 46) 


a—Total sales 
Bradstreet. 

b—In $1,000s, compiled by U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. 

c—Commercial _ planes, 
Manufacturing. 

i—Passenger miles flown 
average from U. S. 
merce, 

e—Sales increase of three leading companies, 
from annual reports and Standard Statistics. 

f—Percentage sales increase for the industry, by 
Dept. of Commerce. 

g—Earnings in $1,000s of 17 principal 
panies—Standard Statistics. 

h—Earnings in $1,009s of 15 principal 

; panies—Standard Statistics. 

i—Percentage sales change—6 principal 
panies—Standard Statistics. 

j—In 1,000s—registrations, computed by Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

k—In $1,000,000s, computed by Printers’ Ink. 

l—Earnings in $1,000s of three leading com- 
panies—Standard Statistics. 

m—1936 estimated—Luggage & Leather. 

n—Machine Equipment & Supplies—in $1,000,- 
000s, by Dept. of Commerce. 


increase, computed by Dun & 


compiled by Ai*rcraft 


in 1,000,000s. Monthly 
Bureau of Air Com- 


com- 
com- 


com.- 


o—Earnings in $1,000s, of seven companies— 
Standard Statistics. . 

p—Sales in $1,000s of two leading companies— 
Standard Statistics. 

q—Sales increase of five leading companies; in- 
cludes unofficial du Pont sales. 

r—Earnings in $1,000s of two 
panies—from annual reports. ; 

s—Earnings in $1,000s of eight leading com- 
panies—Standard Statistics. 

t—in $1,000,000s; includes amusements—Dept. 
of Commerce 

u—Sales increase of 15 
Standard Statistics. 

v—Total arrivals and departures of U. S. citi- 
zens—Dept. of Commerce. 

w—Sales increase, based on 1,000s of barrels— 
Dept. of Commerce. 

x—Sales increase, chemicals and drugs—Dun & 
Bradstreet. 

y—In 1,000s of short tons—Dept. of Commerce. 

z—Receipts into sight, in 1,000s of bales—Dept. 
of Commerce. 

A—Total U. S. Dept. 
serve Board Index. 

B—Sales increase; includes gas & household ap- 
pliances—Dun & Bradstreet. 


leading com- 


leading companies— 


store sales—Federal Re- 


sons for using SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
Future Sales Ratings, with their proved 
record of reliability, have increased 
with new legislative uncertainties and 
scores of other problems occupying 


the time of busy advertising and sell- 
ing executives. Future Sales Ratings, 
originally brought to the public by 
SALES MANAGEMENT, are designed 
for successful sales and advertising 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


> ; / 
™% « f ‘ 


\ 


Kepruduced aac Goniaos aft Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 
“KA hen does not quit scratching just because the worms are scarce” 


- 


OLD PROVERB 


—Nor does an aggressive company curtail advertising and sales effort when orders drop below par. That's just the time extra 
efforts are needed. 


Advertising of rubber plant equipment, compounding ingredients and supplies in INDIA RUBBER WORLD during 1939 


will get your message before the executives of every worthwhile rubber manufacturing plant in the United States and to 42 
foreign countries. It will bring inquiries and pave the way for more sales. 


Scratch a little harder for orders in 1939. 
Market data, circulation figures, and advertising rates promptly supplied on request. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE Established 1839 NEW YORK, N. Y. 


planning and for capital 
gains opportunities. They are of evi- 
dent value not only in rating indus 
tries, but, of far greater importance, 
in analyzing and predicting the all- 
important general business trend. 
The original studies and conclu- 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
Future Sales Ratings are made by 
Peter B. B. Andrews and his direct 
assistants. These findings are then 
taken to a jury of over 50 competent 
authorities, including editors of lead- 
ing trade magazines and papers, edi 
tors of statistical services, bank econo- 
mists, trade 


spotting 


sions as to 


statisticians 
The ratings 
are gone over minutely, and the edit- 
ing and judgment of these men are 
consolidated and weighed carefully by 
Mr. Andrews final rating con 


association 
and industrial analysts. 


The 
based on the 
beliefs of some of the country’s best 
business minds. As a finishing touch, 
they are checked, before publication, 
by the editors of SM. 

Al in all, the behind SM’s 


Future Sales Ratings involves a stag 


clusions, therefore, are 


work 


vering amount of continuous research 
and reflects the sifting down of ideas 


and beliefs from the following 
sources: 
1. Publications and studies of branches 
f the U. S. Government 
, Federal Reserve Board 
}. Leading trade papers in every field 
i All financial magazines and news 
papers 
Economic and industrial boards and 
councils 
6 Leading trade associations 
7. Statistical and reporting services in 
specific industries 
8. Complete facilities of four leading 


investors’ services 

9. Economists and analysts of some of 
the country’s leading banks 

10 Direct interviews with company ofh- 
cials 

Peter Kb. B. Andrews’ experience and 
record as an economist and_ trade 
analyst led the editors of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT to secure his services for our 
readers. For some years, Mr. An- 
drews enjoyed a highly successful rec- 
ord of picking for financial clients the 
industries which are likely to show the 
greatest gains—-and then picking the 
companies in those industries likely to 
get the largest part of the gains. 
While a chief industrial trend analyst 
of Standard Statistics Co., and later an 
investment analyst of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of N. Y., Mr. Andrews’ 
outside writings were widely sought by 
outside editors. 

Magazines to which he has contrib- 
uted, in addition to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, include Nation’s Business, Bar- 
ron’s, The Magazine of Wall Street, 
World’s Work, The Investment Deal- 
ers’ Digest, the New York Times Sun- 
day Magazine and Advertising & Sell- 


mg. 
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Table 2. Actual Sales and Earnings Record 


INDUSTRY 


Hotels 

Jewelry 

Laundry 

Metal Containers 
Musical Instruments 
Paint 

Paper (Newsprint 
Paper (Wrapping 
Radios 

Railroads (Income 
Refrigerators 
Restaurants 
Shipbuilding 

Shoes 

Stationery (Commercial) 
Toys and Games 
Trucks 

Utilities (Electric 


Autos (New Car Sales) 

Auto Tires 

Candy and Chewing Gum 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables 
Cigarettes 

Cosmetics 

Dairy Products 

Drugs and Medicines 
Groceries 

Insurance (Miscellaneous 
Liquor (Alcoholic Beverages) 
Meats (General) 

Silk Textiles 

Sugar 

Utilities (Telephone) 
Woolen Textiles 


Cereals 

ere es 

Coal (Anthracite) 

Flour... 

Oil (Cooking) 

Soft Drinks. . 

Toothpaste and Mouthwashes 
Utilities (Gas) . 


000's omitted in most cases. 


See footnotes.) 


(Continued from page 44) 


C—Dept. of Commerce; takes into account rooms 
occupied and average sale. 


D—Monthly 
Dept. of Commerce, 
E—-Sales increase, paper 
Dun & Bradstreet. 
F—Also includes 


and paper 


some gas 


SOURCE OF 


SALES OR EARNINGS TOTAL 
INCREASE ‘ FISURES 
1936 1937 Letters refer 
to Footnotes 
*& & &% GROUP (Continued) 
8.0 Cc 
11.0 a 
19.0 a 
7.5 e 
9.8 e 
10.0 a 
181,412 188,007 3.6 D 
10.0 E 
11.0 F 
2.9 G 
173 197 13.9 H 
11.0 a 
250 275 10.0 1 
9.0 a 
12.0 J 
140 151 7.9 K 
65,382 74,424 13.8 L 
7,504 8,287 10.4 M 
** GROUP 
4.0 a 
$4,614 $4,622 9.2 N 
18,176 18,673 2.7 18) 
4.0 Pp 
5.0 Q 
1,996 2,088 4.6 e 
4.0 e 
8.0 R 
4.0 a 
720,970 749,410 4.0 S 
7,110 7,223 1.6 T 
7.1 U 
5.8 Vv 
30,850 32,300 4.7 Ww 
91,309 96,559 5.7 x 
6.5 Y 
* ~—GROUP 

- 3.9 Decr. 1 
431,908 443,120 2.6 2 
3,915 3,752 4.2 Decr. 3 
8,765 8,408 4.1 Decr. 4 
17.6 Deer. 5 
3.6 Decr. 6 
; 1.7 Deer. 7 
29,794 30,051 0.9 8 

S—Life insurance sales in $1,000s—Assoc. of 


average consumption in short tons 


products - 


and electric appli- 


ances—Dun & Bradstreet. ; 
G—In $1,000,000s; average monthly earnings 30 


leading railroads 


H—Monthly average sales 
Commerce. 
I—Quarterly average, ships 


Commerce. 


in 1,000s 


Standard Statistics. 


Dept. of 


launched—Dept. of 


J—Also includes books, etc.—Dun & Bradstreet. 
K—IJn $1,000,000s; also includes sporting goods. 


-Dept. of Commerce. 


L—Monthly average sales—Department of Com- 


merce. 
M—lIn 1,000.000s_ of 


kilowatt-hours—monthly 


average—Dept. of Commerce. 
N—Monthly average shipments in 1,000s—Dept. 


of Commerce. 
O—Manufacturer’s 


monthly 


average sales in 


P—Total sales increase—groceries—Dun & Brad- 


$1,000s—Dept. of Commerce. 
street. 
Q—Sales increase of four 


Standard Statistics. 


leading companies— 


R—Sales increase—drugs and cosmetics—Dun & 


Bradstreet. 


Life Ins. Presidents. 
T—In 1,000s of tax 
merce. 

U—Sales increase of four 
Standard Statistics. 
V—Sales increase of two 
Standard Statistics. 
W—lIn $1,000s; sales or income of three lead- 

ing companies—annual reports. 
X—$1,000s monthly average total operating rev- 
enues—Dept. of Commerce. 

Y—Sales increase of three leading companies— 
Standard Statistics. 
1—Sales decrease of four 

annual reports. 
2—Monthly average consumption 

Dept. of Commerce. 
3—Monthly average shipments in 1,000s of short 

tons—Dept. of Commerce. 
4—Monthly average consumption in 


gallons—Dept. of Com- 
leading companies— 


leading companies— 


leading companies— 


in $1,000s— 


1,000s_ of 


bbls.. computed by Russell’s. 
5—Sales of two leading companies—annual re- 
ports. 


6—Sales of three leading beverage companies— 
Standard Statistics. 

7—Sales or income of two leading companies— 
annual reports. 

8—Monthly average gas sales in $1,000s—Dept. 
of Commerce. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Rochester 


Hal Johnston, vice-chairman of the Sales 
Managers Club of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce, has been appointed chairman 
of the club. F. Mark Clark, education 
committee chairman, fills the vacated vice- 
chairmanship. 


At its last meeting, January 6, the 
Rochester Club heard Elihu Hedges, sales 
research department, Eastman Kodak Co., 
speak on “The Business Outlook for 1939.” 
A graduate of the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Mr. Hedges was for- 
merly associated with the statistical depart- 
ment of Northeast Electric Co. and with 
Bausch & Lomb. 


\tlanta 

Frederick G. Storey, account executive 
with Groves-Keen, Inc., Atlanta advertising 
agency, has been named president of the 
Atlanta Advertising Club, succeeding R. H. 
Rich, whose term of office expired. Other 
otficers elected are: Legare Davis, first vice- 
president; Stewart Gelders, second vice- 
president; Marvin Cannon, third vice-pres- 
ident; Miss Hazel W. English, secretary; 
Tom McDonald, treasurer, and Mrs. Hu- 
bert W. Anderson, executive secretary. 


St. Louis 


Frank G. Japha, manager, sales promo- 
tion division, Victoria Co., spoke before 
the Sales Managers’ Bureau of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, at their first meet- 
ing of the year, on “A-Grade Selling for 
Every Salesman.” 


New York 


Morris I. Pickus, president, Personnel 
Institute, Chicago, was guest speaker for 
the January 10 meeting of the Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club of New York. The subject 
of his address was a new technique which 
has been developed for measuring sales 
nroficiency. 


Shreveport 


New officers of the Shreveport Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club were installed at the club's 
annual Christmas party last month. They 
are: L. E. Throgmorton, president; Matt 
Monaghan, first vice-president; Harry 
Sloan, second vice-president; and C. W. 
Longwill, secretary and treasurer. New 
members were also initiated into the club 
at the party (see picture). 


Columbus 
All former officers of the Sales Managers 
Forum of the Columbus, Ohio, Chamber 


of Commerce, were re-elected recently to 
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serve for 1939. They are: Burr Davis, 
Columbus Coated Fabric Co., president; 
Bruce Crompton, H. C. Goodman Co., 
vice-president; Charles F. Crabtree, Thom- 
son Davis, Chevrolet Co., treasurer; James 
A. Maddox, manager, public relations de- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce, 


Babies All: With 
proper attire and 
nourishment of the 
white liquid type, 
new (baby) mem- 
bers were initiated 
into the Shreveport 
Sales Executives 


Club. 
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secretary of the Columbus organization. 

Members of the executive committee who 
were also re-elected include: Lewis B. Hill, 
Columbus Dispatch; M. H. Stoner, Fair- 
mont Creamery Co.; J. C. Montgomery, 
Columbus Show Case Co.; and Lloyd Pix- 
ley, Pixley Electric Supply Co. 


“HOW TO WIN A 
SALES ARGUMENT” 


The living, speaking, acting, dynamic demonstration which 
Borden & Busse give in their great talking picture, “HOW TO 
WIN A SALES ARGUMENT,” has put new life, new confidence, 
new determination, and new sales ability into 98,000 salesmen. 


Here’s a film you can hire; a film which analyzes, dramatically, 
both right and wrong sales methods. How to avoid an argu- 
ment and replace it with tact. How to appear to accept the 
customer’s point of view, calmly restating his argument in 
your own words so that, without argument, you meet his 
objections and conquer them. 

This great picture covers all branches of salesmanship: to 


dealers; in the home; across the executive desk; the retail 
counter; the showroom floor. 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE offers you this picture on 
a rental basis. A free demonstration presentation of “How to 
Win an Argument” will be gladly given any Sales Executive. 
Can you afford to deny your salesmen these tested sales helps? 


/ MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE also offers \ 
you, om a moderate rental basis: Elmer 


TRADE-MARK REG. 


Wheeler's “Word Magic’; Borden & Busse’s 
“How to Make a Sales Presentation Stay Pre- 
sented,’ “How to Remember Names and 
Faces’; Benj. F. Bills’ “Persuasion Makes the 
World Go Round.” These talking sales pic- 
tures have helped thousands of sales people 
in all branches of business, from executives 
to store clerks, to get more business. 


\ Details will be sent promptly on your request. P 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, INC. 


(An Independent Organization) 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
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How Hart, Schaffner Make Friends 
and Allies of Retail Salespeople 


Is your corporation a soulless, impersonal entity to the men behind 


the dealer’s counter—or do they know you’re human and friendly? 


This series of letters sponsored by a big clothing manufacturer is 


a fine example of an approach to the problem of interpreting the 


manufacturing organization to the man who sells its goods. 


HE fear that an organization, 
grown large, will not retain its 
warm, human qualities has 
haunted the minds of many 
business chiefs. Sometimes they try to 
do something about it. Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx, Chicago clothing manu- 
facturers, did something recently. It 
was a series of personalized letters 
mailed to clothing salesmen in stores 
handling H. S. & M. clothes. 

In preparation for the campaign, 
the name and home address of every 
salesman in these stores in nearly 500 
cities was placed on a mailing list. 
The object was to have the man get 
the letter when he was away from 
business, free from business inter- 
ruption and at leisure. It would, too, 
be a little more personal, perhaps a bit 
“chummy,” and so would catch him 
in a receptive mood. The letters also 
might catch the interest of the family, 
which would give them added effect- 
iveness. 

The first, dated September 15, was 
over the signature of M. W. Cresap, 
president. It was a friendly letter, 
pointing out that H. S. & M. had been 
“a great business for more than 50 
years,” and adding, “We want you to 
know some of the personalities back 
of this business.” 

“We want to know you better, want 
you to know us better,’ Mr. Cresap 
wrote, ‘and we want to work more 
closely with you. It’s all as simple as 
that.” Then— 

“So please, in the future, don’t think 
of Hart, Schaffner & Marx as simply 
a label—but rather as an organization 
built of a group of human, understand- 
ing people who have just one single 
purpose in mind—that of providing 
you with the biggest value in the 
clothing industry—and the easiest one 
to sell.” 

The second letter, dated September 
22, was signed by M. Kestnbaum, vice- 
president. This carried the line: 

“You don’t have to spend a 
(A bright, new cent was pasted on at 
this point.) 

The plea was that the salesman 
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didn’t have to spend a cent to learn 
to make more money. He could make 
more money, he was told, if he’d study 
the manufacturer's sales plan, known 
as the H. S. & M. Magic Money 
Maker. (Described in SM July 1, 
1938.) 

From time to time, the letter said, 
new pages of the Magic Money Maker 
would be received which could be 


r— 


Ss 


No stuffed-shirt “preaching” about these 

letters! From the irresistible teaser on 

the fly-leaf to the very signatures, the sell- 

ing “moral” was presented in a friendly, 

half-bantering, thoroughly good humored 
way. 


easily slipped into the Joose leaf 
binder supplied earlier in the year. 
The letter continued: 


“Then spend just a few minutes 
each evening for the next few nights 
covering the material that is contained 
in this new group of pages. If you 
do, I definitely feel that you'll be able 
to go down to the store and do a bet- 
ter job of selling than ever . . . and 
more important, you'll be able to in- 
crease your income accordingly!” 

Next came a bit of a shocker. It 
was a purported clipping from a news- 
paper which told the story of a cloth- 
ing salesman who was shot and killed 
by his wife. The widow was quoted 
as saying: 

“He just wouldn’t make enough 
money to give me the things I wanted 

. . SO finally I let him have it. He 
just didn’t care. I warned him if he 
didn’t get to work and make some 
worth-while sales, I’d do something 
desperate. I told him I needed a new 
coat. But the dope kept right on sell- 
ing cheap clothes, so I let him have it.” 

Ray Manning, sales manager, au- 
thored that one. His letter was a plea 
to trade customers up; to sell them 
something they'd be proud of, and that 
would give good service, and bring 
repeat sales. H. S. & M. clothes, of 
course. 


Telling the “Quality” Story 


Fastened tightly to the next letter 
(they went out a week apart) was a 
fine tooth comb. Robert Surrey, style 
scout, lent his name to it and it said 
that the recipient probably thought he 
had a soft job going to places of 
fashion such as Palm Beach, Nassau, 
Sun Valley, Hollywood, Palm Springs, 
Park Avenue and Wall Street, comb- 
ing them for style ideas. 

“While speaking of this combing 
business, I wonder if you realize that 
in addition to combing the birthplaces 
of fashion we naturally comb the 
world for raw materials of the finest 
quality. Wool from the United States, 
Australia, Africa; camel’s hair from 
Asia; llama, alpaca and guanaco fab- 
rics from Peru and Bolivia; linen from 
Ireland and Belgium—all of these 
things, and scores of other ingredients 
that go into the making of top-notch 
suits of clothes, must be brought to- 
gether from the four corners of the 
earth.” 

E. R. Richer, advertising manager, 
popped in with the next one. His 
message, in part, was: 

“One hundred and sixteen million! 
That’s the number of ‘sales talks’ that 
will be delivered to potential H. S. & 
M. customers all over the United States 
this year. One hundred and sixteen 
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million powerful messages to help you 
sell more goods! 

“With 116,000,000 people in 1938 
reading about H. S. & M. clothes in 
such magazines as Esquire, Life and 
Collier's there can’t really be much 
doubt in your mind or in your cus- 
tomer’s mind as to what line of cloth- 
ing is the best known and most widely 
advertised in the field.” 

The letter of Morris Greenberg, 
vice-president in charge of production, 
told of the detailed attention and skill 
given to craftsmanship and painstaking 
tailoring. ‘It was a message on the 
high value of fine details. Attached 
to it was a miniature silver horseshoe 
with the quotation, ‘For the want of 
a shoe the horse was lost,” etc., down 
to the loss of the king and his king- 
dom. 

The letter over the name of B. A. 
Rittersporn, woolen buyer, carried a 
swatch and the statement, “We tossed 
this one out on its ear.” Then—— 

““Why?’ you ask. ‘It looks like a 
good piece of cloth to me.’ Yes, it 
does look like a good piece of cloth— 
otherwise H. S. & M. wouldn’t have 
considered it in the first place.” 

The letter then explained how the 
company’s ‘“‘torture machine” had 
given it the works and proved it, in 
spite of its fine appearance, a sissy. 
“Just couldn’t take it.” 

On the letter from E. Hirschberg, 
director of research, was fastened a 
slab out of which a button had been 
partly cut. He explained the necessity 
for first class buttons’ for first class 
suits, and said that the slab was from 
the nut of a tropical tree which grows 
in the jungles of Ecuador, Colombia 
and Panama; the Tagua or Vegetable 
Ivory Palm. He closed with: 

“We know that H. S. & M. clothes 
are good clothes, down to the last but- 
ton. You can be sure of this when 
you sell a suit with the Trumpeter 
Label.” 


A Company Is People 


Abraham S. Hart, vice-president, 
sent out a letter with a nail file at- 
tached. (Something for the salesman’s 
wife.) The letter said, “Here’s a sales 
idea for you to file.” After a brief 
statement on the qualities of fabrics 
and models he said: 

“And now, because people are al- 
ways interested in other people, we 
believe you and possibly some of your 
customers would like to meet the per- 
sons and personalities that work under 
the Trumpeter banner. So in the next 
few days, we are sending you a maga- 
zine called ‘Life at Hart Schaffner & 
Marx.’ 

“After you've looked it over, please 
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remember to drop in and see us when- 
ever you are in Chicago. You will be 
accorded a sincere welcome.” 

A week later each salesman in the 
nearly 500 stores selling H. S. & M. 
goods received a replica of the famous 
weekly, Life, in color, format and 
printing duplicating the original. This 
was produced with permission of the 
publishers of Life and differed from 
the magazine only in that it was de- 
voted entirely to illustrations showing 
the general offices of H. S. & M., its 
three Chicago factories and officers and 
workers in the employ of the company. 


Scenes included a group of girl 
choral singers, all H. S. & M. em- 
ployes, a scene in the company hos- 
pital, workers eating in one of the 
company-maintained cafeterias, pic- 
nickers, a bathing scene, family groups 
of employes, and pictures of the gen- 
eral executive staff, and of individual 
salesmen. Each picture carried a cap 
tion giving names and descriptions 
and, in most instances, a brief life 
story of the person or persons pictured. 


Proof of the Pudding 


Mr. Richer tells SM that hundreds 
of letters had been received voicing the 
pleasure of the salesmen over the help 


and personalized attention given them. 
Here is one sample, written by N. C. | 
Reid, clothing salesman, Waymire | 
Clothing Co., Inc., Colorado Springs, | 
Colo. It says: 


“Congratulations to you! I think in my | 
30 years of clothing selling you have the | 
greatest layout in advertising to the em- | 
ployes of Hart, Schaffner & Marx dealers | 
have ever seen. | 

“I have enjoyed every mailing piece and 
to top it off your replica of Life is won- | 
derful. I keep a copy of it with my other 
magazines in our clothing department and 
it is surprising the number of persons who 
pick it up and turn its pages and remark | 
that it is surely fine. 


“If other salesmen selling Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx clothes are enjoying this campaigan | 
of yours as much as I am, it surely will do | 
much good. I think you are doing a great | 
job. Congratulations again.” 


The final letter on the schedule, | 
purely non-commercial, a Christmas | 
letter, was scheduled to be received in | 
every home just before Christmas—a | 
cheery, merry greeting. 

“The good will of the salesman out | 
on the firing-line,”” said Mr. Richer, 
“is one of our most prized assets. It 
ranks tops if sales plans are to function 
at their best. We believe we have 
done a great deal to break down any 
possible feeling among salesmen that 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx might be a| 
big, unwieldy, impersonal machine. | 
We want to be human, very human, | 
and we think we are.” | 
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“FERDINAND 
the BULL” 


ON SPARKLING 
SAFEDGE GLASSES 


These attractive Libbey Safedge tumblers 

are available in six different designs, show- 

ing Ferdinand the Bull—Ferdinand the Calf 

—The Bee—Ferdinand’s Mama—The Mata- 

dor—and La Senorita. Each is decorated in 

attractive colors and shows the subject and 
an interesting verse. 


All of Walt Disney's inimitable little char- 
acters have made merchandising history. 


Now here’s another premium sensation 
—’''Ferdinand the Bull’’. . . released by 
Walt Disney to motion picture houses last 
month. It is taking the country by storm. 
And the characters appear on Libbey 
Safedge glasses exclusively. 

Here is another opportunity to send your 
sales skyrocketing with these nationally 
known tumblers... to capitalize on the 
unfailing popularity of Disney characters. 

Order these sales-stimulating tumblers 
NOW. Every child will want to complete 
a set of six—every housewife will have 
the urge to own, and that means the pur- 
chase and repurchase of YOUR product. 


LIBBEY SAFEDGE 


LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY... . TOLEDO, OHIO 
Chrysler Bldg., New York...LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., 
Chicago... Whitney Bank Bldg., New Orleans... 
Norris Bldg., Atlanta... 2 Leader Lane, Toronto. 


@ Also distributed by Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. Branch offices in most principal cities. 
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Do not use: 
Canned: Preferred by 135 (20%) 


Reasons 

PE vexeinceadawwwsle 60 

More convenient to store in 
wefrigerator ........cccce- 55 

More sanitary .............. 13 

co 10 

Se NS os nu a bewndeews 8 

NN OS eee 6 


Portable (for picnics, ete.).. 5 


Easier to open ............. 4 
Keeps color better .......... 2 
More economical ........... ] 


Table B 
Canned versus Bottled Beer: 
Housewives’ Preferences 


“Do vou have a marked preference for either canned or bottled beer?” 
Summary 


No preference: 


178 (25%) 
208 (30%) 


Bottled: Preferred by 169 (25%) 
Reasons 


po ee ee 53 
GG MONET oo ccccsesceces 22 
eer OP GO siaccsceuccess 18 
EE cwcduereemienerenknn’ 13 
Can see the product ........ 9 
More economical ........... 9 
Doesn’t like can ...........- 9 
Doesn’t like to drink out of 
MOULD aidisateansbevcnes 5 
Less likely to go flat ........ 4 
More in a bottle* .......... 4 
“Cans are poison”* ......... 2 
BOE WE gcaskcaveencuss 2 
Can keep better if contents 
are only partly consumed... 2 
DO Oe ME xésieeedeneneas 1 
Never tasted canned ........ 1 
Ne WE hd. dcekdnacnanees ] 
PET ie sa cv ucedeaduends 1 


* Not true, of course. 


More Lowdown from the Ladies 
on Packages and Containers 


(Continued from page 24) 


type made by women are impulse pur- 
chases, which spring from the fact that 
the product is forcibly brought to their 
attention by retail display, it looks 
tempting, and it reminds them of 
using certain items which, for the 
most part, are not foods enjoying any 
very great brand name loyalties. Dried 
peas and beans, for example, are not 
thought of by many housewives in 
terms of brands—hence the women 
who purchased these are quite right 
in saying they haven't been weaned 
away from package and branded mer- 
chandise. They have simply made ad- 
ditional food purchases because of the 
sheer merchandising force of the 
transparent wrap. It’s only fair to 
remark, however, that since the bulk 
intake of food in any one family isn’t 
likely to vary much from month to 
month, purchases of this type are 
likely to represent a lost sale or a de- 
ferred pon of some other type of 
fresh or packaged food. 

Question 12: What improvements 
would you like to see made in the 
packages of any of the products you 
use? 

Conclusions: So many ideas were 
tossed into the ring that we can't 
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tabulate here either. But here are 
some general trends: Most mentions 
went to breakfast foods, with 22 bids 
for spouts, 17 for improved tops, 10 
for inner wraps. (Most mentioned 
brand: Kellogg’s.) Primary call on 
soap flakes and powders was for 
spouts. The same goes for syrups, 


olive and cooking oils, and sugar. 
(Women want a moisture-proof con- 
tainer for brown sugar.) On canned 
milks, women want acan with a 
rolled edge—not the smooth finish so 
often used—so that they can get a 
grip with a can opener. On flour, 
most calls were for a top that would 
close tightly after once opened. On 
ketchup—by this time perhaps you 
can tell us. 

On pickles and olives most calls 
came for more stable bottles (see how 
results on the various questions cross- 
check?) . . . om cocoa, tops that won't 
fall in. . . and Arm & Hammer soda 
again is asked to get rid of the unsatis- 
factory opening arrangement. We can't 
begin to report fully on this phase of 
the survey, but we'll be glad to answer 
any questions. 

Question 13: Are there any products 
you'd like to see packaged with a 
— which do not now have such a 

evice? (See Table E.) 

Conclusions: Biggest demand is for 
spouts on cereals, soap flakes and 
powders, rice, flour, spices, sugar, 
syrup and honey, tapioca, cornmeal 
and cornstarch. But let’s add this 
warning: A spout which falls out or 
doesn’t work properly is worse than 
no spout at all. 


Question 14: Do you usually follow 
the manufacturers directions about 
how to open a box or a can—or do 
you, in the case of cardboard packages, 
more often take a knife and slit the 
box alang one edge of the top? 

Conclusions: Here are the results: 


Always follow directions........... 464 
Do not follow directions........... 224 
Pere re ere ree 2 


We'll let you figure this one out for 
yourself. Perhaps we can give you a 
clue when we say that a number of 


Prefer transparent wraps: 516 (75%) 


Reasons 

“You can see what you're buy- 
DT Succ ieee ek ea hs Gee 350 

More sanitary ......20.00.0. 125 

More attractive ............. 27 

Easier to see product on 
IE eis cans Wan aires aioe ea 21 

Keeps product fresher....... 14 


Table C 


Do Housewives Prefer Products with 
Transparent Wrappings? 


“Do you feel any special preference for packages with transparent wrappings as 
against those with opaque wrapping or none at all?” 


Summary 


Note: In many cases housewives gave more than one reason—all were tabulated. 
Likewise, in many cases women answered the main question but gave no reaton 
at all—especially under the “do not prefer” heading. 


Do not prefer transparent wraps: 
170 (24%) 
Reasons 
Tears too easily ............ 13 
a gS ere 2 
Light is damaging to food... 1 
Have to change to another 
container after opening.... 1 
SE OM ics cccineresec 1 


No reply: 4 (1%) 
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Table D 
Bulk Foods Housewives Are Buying in 
Transparent Packages 
“Have the transparently wrapped packages of bulk unbranded foods, like rice, 


dried lima beans, macaroni, etc., often displayed in the super markets in great 
quantities, weaned you away from packaged and branded goods of the same 


kind? Name any bulk products you've bought in this form recently.” 
Summary 
Yes: 294 (43%) No: 383 (55%) No answer: 13 (2%) 
Products recently purchased* : Dried Vegetables 
RE acneeis perder de eter suis 5 DS “atddokatrsddaek eee 192 
CEN weldhatunarines ahiiiekt a dike Ee eee eee eer 188 
Cereals DN baie ea ieee et ke Ree 41 
Cereals (general)........... 8 Soup vegetables........... —— 
Seer 11 Ne adceauaarnes ate aun nade 4 
Puffed Wheat............... 19 Macaroni, Spaghetti and Noodles 221 
Eb Ox oN is dwenasednas . 16 Marshmallows ................. v) 
ES SPA eee ne ieee Tae acti a rabies kuutvia kee eiees 20 
Crackers, Cakes and Cookies... 13 TE: .ivacaceenes ee 5 
Dried Fruit. Ne dhe eet ete 58 
ae ee ee 149 BEE enaiicsndcocaschaenee 20 


* See comments in the accompanying article. 


now have such a device?” 


Baking Soda 
Baking soda (general) ........ 
Arm & Hammer .............. 8 
Cereals 
Cereals (general) ............ 48 
Cream of Wheat ............. 29 
OD oc ccsceneeddewknaiens 7 
SSA eee a eee 4 
DET uvintbesieaavaleuibeces 4 
All others (7 brands)......... 8 
Corn Meal 
Corn meal (general) ......... 15 
eS re 
Cornstarch 
Cornstarch (general) ......... 22 
Fale POE CBD cccccnccccacucs 4 
Flour 
Flour (general) .............. 16 
ER a ey ee 5 
All others (4 brands)......... 5 


Olive and other oils 


Olive and other oils (general). 8 

Se ID CD nc vic iveccccces 4 
Rice 

Se 5] 

pe | ) eee 6 
Salt 

St COND os bk ike kcaeeicees 14 

eee 7 


Table E 


Housewives Want Spouts on the Packages 


of These Foods 


“Are there any products you'd like to see packaged with a spout which do not 


Summary 


Soap Flakes and Powder 
Soap flakes and powder (gen- 


ME <Gccushccesadanad cues 56 
DE, cccckevgadindacussawes 16 
NN ate ee se ee Nae 14 
clr eae rs eat 9 
OS Ee eer ee 7 
DEE pccxadcneccabaweed 6 
eer ee 5 
All others (7 brands)......... 10 

Spices 
Spices (general) .............. 66 
All brands (10) .............. 1] 
Sugar 
Sugar (general) .............. 64 
Po SS ) Pee 11 
Syrup and Honey 
Syrup and honey (general).... 92 
PSS Rees pe apar eee 32 
8 Aa 9 
Se ee 8 
EE on er oe, 5 
All others (6 brands).......... 7 
Tanioca 
Tapioca (general) ........... 16 
Minute Tapioca .............. 7 


women mentioned that directions were 
not big enough and clear enough on 
the package. And it might be true 
that there are quite a few packages 
where following the manufacturer's 
directions would produce the same 
evil result as slitting the edge with a 
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knife: A box you can’t close proper- 
ly. Arm & Hammer is a good example. 

The editors will be pleased to 
answer specific questions any subscrib- 
er wishes to ask about further details 
of this survey. Meanwhile we are 
adding here, as a matter of interest 


the brand names of various products 
which were most frequently mentioned 
everywhere in the analysis. 


Most Mentioned Brand Names 


Amtiseptics Nose Drops 
Lavoris Mistol 
Listerine Penetro 
Pepsodent Vicks 

Asparagus Pickles 

1 Monte Heinz 
Libby Libby 
Baking Soda Sait 
_Arm & Hammer Diamond 

Cereals Se 
Cream of Wheat vanshine 
Gompe ets ion 

ellogg 4 
Mother's Oats Shinola 
Post Toasties Shortening 
Quaker Oats Crisco 

Cocoa Wesson Oil 

Baker's Soap Powders 
Hershey Chipso 
Mother's Lux 
Postum Oxydol 

Coffee Rinso 

” Chase & Sanborn P Supersuds 

cee et a 

: ain 
Libby Canova 
Swift Dean 

Deodorants Durkee 
Dew French | 

Drves. Miscellaneous McCormick 
Kotex Monarch 
Murine Sauet_ 

Plour a sa 
Sunt ar Pc 

isquic 
Pillsbury C&H 
Softasilk Domino 
Swansdown Jack Frost 

Syrup 
Give Page Aunt Dinah 
Brer Rabbit 

Keaeeee - pga 

aro 

Milk ; Log Cabin 
—— Tew 

ipton 

Nail Polish Salada 

Cutex Tenderleaf 


Richfield Oil Starts 


Photocrime Contest 


Series in 13 States 

Richfield Oil Corp., N. Y., starts a 
series of six contests today throughout 
its sales territory, Maine to Virginia, 
and west to Pittsburgh and Buffalo. 
Each contest is based on the “Photo- 
crime” page which will be published 
in the first issue of Look subsequent to 
the contest’s close. 

The page is complete except for the 
solution of the crime, and this con- 
testants will find only in Look. After 
finding the correct solution, contestants 
must then write a 25-word sentence on 
"I like the service of Richfield dealers 
because ———” Top prize is a sedan or 
$1,000 silver fox coat, and there are 
50 second prizes of $10 each. 

Winners’ names are posted in all 
Richfield dealers’ stations, and awards 
will be delivered by dealers. The ex- 
clusive tie-up with Look’s circulation, 
plus give-aways of the contest avail- 
able only at Richfield stations will keep 
customers coming back to the latter, 
asserts Sherman K. Ellis, N. Y. agency 
in charge. Spot radio announcements 
on 35 stations supplements. 
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Two Simple Rules We Follow 
When We Hire Salesmen 


Number | is investigate through personal interview only; 
Number 2, never take a man unless you are thoroughly sold 


on his chances for making good. 


BY E. B. OSBORNE 


Sales Manager, Economics Laboratory 


St. Paul, Minn. 


HE wiser and more seasoned a 

sales manager is, the more 

readily he will admit that he has 

made mistakes in forecasting the 
futures of prospective salesmen. He 
is not infallible at crystal gazing. 

Of course, the system our company 
uses in sifting applicants for selling 
jobs is not infallible either. It has 
been highly successful in so many in- 
stances, however, and over so long a 
period of time, that perhaps others can 
profit from the principles we have 
adopted through the trial and error 
method. 

From long experience we have ruled 
out competitive concerns as sources of 
supply for good salesmen. We have 
found that as each firm has its own 
“personality,” so does it impart that 
personality to its employes in better or 
worse degree, Part of that personality 
becomes the salesman’s own posses- 
sion, and in large measure, we believe, 
is responsible for the success he may 


enjoy. Because personalities—good or 


bad—are so notoriously difficult to 
change, it is our policy not to at- 
tempt it. 


Using the Newspapers 


Another source of supply which we 
have been compelled to eliminate is 
the business beginner just out of 
school or college. We cannot afford 
training schools to ground him in 
business fundamentals as larger firms 
sometimes find it efficacious to do. 
Our salesmen must be seasoned and 
stabilized before they come to us. 

Employment agencies during the 
worst depression years furnished num- 
bers of able men, but today they are 
for us an efficient source of supply 
only if time is not a consideration. 
Where there is no immediate need of 
a man, an agency fits in ideally. It 
can weed out its best applicants and 
send them to us. Our interviewing 
executives can easily handle one or two 


a day. 
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Where, however, the time element 
is important, we resort to the news- 
paper. It has the advantage of en- 
trance into the homes of thousands of 
able salesmen who have jobs (as most 
first class men have today), but who 
for some reason are dissatisfied and are 
looking for greater opportunity. 

In our early failures with this 
medium, blame can be laid almost en- 
tirely at the door of too little prepara- 
tion on our part. “Want ads’ written 
hastily and given small and unimpos- 
ing space brought a horde of unquali- 


fied applicants, or failed to pull at all. 
Simple, well thought out, and selective | 
phrasing gave us the answer. 


Want Ad Copy Appeal 


A want ad to appeal to the right 
type of man, must contain something | 
unusual—an appeal sent out because of | 
an emergency—an appeal that in itself | 
conveys the idea “rare opportunity.” | 
For example: 

“Position suddenly left open—estab- 
lished territory—nationally known line. | 
Sales manager will arrive November 14 | 
for interviews... .” 
Such words as these are calculated | 

to arouse at least the curiosity of good | 
men who are dissatisfied, and also of | 
good men who may be satisfied but | 
who are on the lookout for betterment. | 
Naturally, the wording must fit the 
actual circumstances and must be in no | 
way misleading. These phrases will | 
bring a landslide of undesirables un- | 
less the remainder of the advertisement | 
is designed to discourage them: 

“Exceptional proposition for excep- 
tional man, aged 30 to 40, whose rec- 
ord as to ability and dependability will 
stand rigid investigation. Write all 
details in confidence, including chrono- 
logical record of employment last ten 
years, enclosing, if possible, non- 
returnable photograph. Permanent po- 
sition with guaranteed drawing account 
and generous commission and bonus 
offered.” 

This type of selective advertisement 
in a metropolitan newspaper with 
500,000 daily circulation has brought 
as few as 135 replies. After careful | 


ALL THE 
ANSWERS 
ARE IN THE 


NEW 
AYER DIRECTORY 


1939 edition now ready . . . 1300 pages 
... fully revised .. . latest facts from 
authoritative sources .. . information 
available nowhere else . . . bound in 
durable boards and cloth. 


e Now in its 71st year, N. W. Ayer & Son’s 
Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals is 
more than ever a necessary reference work 
for men and women who plan the nation’s 
sales campaigns. 

It combines complete, accurate, up-to-the- 
minute pubiishing information with facts 
and figures on population and business that 
are available in no other single volume. 

Read the partial list of contents below, 
and see why in thousands of offices this 
book is regarded as indispensable. It is 
bought, year after year, by publishers, stat- 
isticians, libraries, sales-managers, adver- 
tising agencies, business engineers and many 
others. We advise that you order early, as 
the new edition is limited. Price $15, post- 
paid in U. S. and Canada. 


CONTENTS INCLUDE 


List of more than 21,000 publications—with policies 
or classification. All are also arranged in separate 
lists such as Daily Newspapers, Foreign Language, 
Agricultural, etc. 

American newspapers and periodicals published 
abroad. 

Newspapers which have rotogravure supplements. 

List of more than 10,000 cities and towns in the 
U. S. and its possessions, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Bermuda, the West Indies—with vital facts per 
taining to each. 

Population and its groupings: urban, rural, race, 
nationality. 

Feature, Picture, and News syndicates. 

Number of homes supplied with gas; wired for 
electricity. 

Bank deposits and clearings; number of retail 
stores and their dollar-volume; number of post 
offices and their postal receipts. 

Statistics on agriculture, fisheries, forests, min- 
ing; latest census of manufactures. 

Number of telephones, radios, motor vehicles; 
railroads, airports; schools and colleges; 100 maps. 


THESE, AND MANY OTHER FACTS AND FIGURES, HANDILY 
ARRANGED AND INDEXED FOR READY REFERENCE 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR FREE PROSPECTUS 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. DD 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 1 

Please send me, FREE, your 24-page booklet con- 
taining sample pages, specimen index, examples 
of special lists, etc., from the 1939 edition of 
N. W. Ayer & Son's Directory of Newspapers and 
Periodicals. 


Name 


Business Name 
and Address 


City ~ State 
P.S.—I want the 1939 edition of the Ayer Direc- 


tory. | enclose $ for copies. 


Lenenae 
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scrutiny. about 30% are found to be 


leserving of interviews Yet that 
small number is usually composed of 
top notch men 

Space prohibits detailed discussion 
of interview technique, except to men- 
tion one aspect: 

Every sales manager would like to 
know how a prospective salesman will 
perform in the presence of a customer. 
But how ? 

At the interview the manager can 
lead a salesman into a real sales 
presentation with the latter being 
hardly aware of it. All prospective 
salesmen claim to have been successful 
with the last product they represented. 
The interviewer can shrewdly attack 
that product or line and watch the 
If there is no re- 
sponse, if the man accepts slurs and 


salesman’s response. 


objections tamely, the chances are he 
has never sold the line as well as he 
claims 


Rule lL: 


Personal Interviews Only 


If he does come back, fighting, pre 
senting the good points of the line 
ctfectively-—not realizing that he is be- 
the interviewer can judge 
him as he actually is owt on the firing 
line! Our policy is to put an appli 
cant through his paces on the product 
he has sold and knows best in one 
manner or another. 


Ing tested 


The two simple rules which we have 
evolved for final selection of new men 
are these: Investigate through per 
sonal interview only. Never com- 
promise. To explain: 

A personal interview contains both 
the “personality element” and the 

surprise element.” We find that a 
letter loses both. Few references will 
give sufficient detail or a direct enough 
We be- 
lieve that the sales manager should 
personally 


inswer to be of much value. 
interview an applicant's 
former employers and investigate his 
past Accurately read, his past will 
foretell his future. “Accurate” calls 
for a face-to-face conversation or series 
of conversations. 

When past employers are in the 
same city, or nearby, our executives go 
to see them. If the former employers 
are in a distant city where we have 
a representative or supervisor upon 
whose judgment we can depend, we 
ask that they devote a day or two days 
to investigating. When neither of 
these methods is feasible, we employ 
in investigating agency—and we are 
glad to pay all it costs. 

An unexpected visit to the appli- 
cant’s past employer puts before us not 
only a part of the story, but the whole 
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ory, with ample opportunity for 
questions, digging, and more digging. 

Often the same executive who ex 
presses surprise that ‘a sales manager 
will take time for this sort of sleuth- 
ing,” has just told a gruesome tale of 
thousands of dollars lost in orders and 
customer good will—-and all because 
this investigating was done by letter 
or not done at all! 

The danger in this type of investiga- 
tion is its simplicity, Under pressure 
of time and the desire to “get back on 
the job,” the investigator is liable to 
let one or two favorable impressions 
take the place of thorough research. 
It is human nature to want to find the 
applicant's record satisfactory. Or, if 
the former employer happens to be out 
of his office when a call is made, there 


is a great temptation to omit another 
call or to attempt to cover him by tele- 
phone. Such lJaxness has never paid, 
in our experience. 

One principle that stands out above 
all others in our hiring policy is 
“Never compromise.’ The man to 
whom one must give the benefit of the 
doubt, who ‘‘probably will do,” or who 
has ‘a better than fair chance of mak- 
ing good” is the one we d~ not em- 
ploy. 

The man who leaves no doubt dur- 
ing several interviews and subsequent 
investigation represents a large enough 
gamble—without the compromises that 
are based on wishful hopes, and on 
side-stepping the time-tried axiom that 
it pays to be patient in hiring new 
men, 


Nominations for First Beata 


Quota Award Close This Month 


Sales Fraternity’s first An- 
nual Award for Distin- 
euished Salesmanship will 
honor recipient for cour- 
age, resourcefulness, initia- 
tive and ingenuity in 1938 
selling. 


N the last day of this month 
nominations for the first An- 
nual Award for Distinguished 
Salesmanship, sponsored by 

Beata Quota Fraternity, Inc., Spring- 
field, Ill., will close. Shortly after- 
wards the three judges selected by the 
fraternity will take over their task of 
deciding which one salesman in this 
country has most distinguished himself 
for unusual courage, resourcefulness, 
initiative and ingenuity. 

Every salesman whose territory lies 
in whole or in part of the United 
States is eligible for the award, whose 
tangible symbol is the 1714” high 
sterling silver cup pictured here. The 
trophy will become the permanent pos- 
session of the winner, and each year 
a new cup will be presented. 

With this award, which the frater- 
nity plans to perpetuate as one of its 
annual activities, Beata Quota is offer- 
ing sales managers all over the coun- 
try the opportunity to reward some 
man on their sales forces tor excep- 
tional effort. However, nominations 
need not come solely from sales man- 
agers, although they may nominate 
one or more men on their staffs for 

(Continued on page 61) 


What star salesman will win it? 
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GOES THE ADVERTISING LINEAGE OF 


GROCER -GRAPHIC, 


DURING ITS FIRST CALENDAR YEAR® 


(180% increase in the fourth quarter 1938 
over the same quarter of 1937.) 


WHY? 


Because it is read by the 16,000 leading retailers of the New 
York's Sales area and, therefore, is the cheapest, fastest and 
surest way of delivering the manufacturers’ message to this — 


the largest single market in the world. 


GROCER-GRAPHIC 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


PACIFIC COAST 


MID-WEST 
333 NO. MICHIGAN BLVD. 29 EAST DE LA GUERRA ST. 
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Showing how the mind of a scrib- 
bler works, it is now 3:30 P.M., and 
the P.M. reminds me, for no logical 
reason, that Atlantic City’s wheel-chair 


concessionnaires are paid in Push 
Money. 
. a oa 
There are moments, of course, when 
the same mind must be as serious as a 
magistrate’s. F’rinstance, in last week’s 
Satevepost, 1 had a page ad on candy, 
introducing a themal epigram of 
which I am proud as any parent: 
A WOMAN NEVER FORGETS 
THE MAN WHO REMEMBERS 
i 


But I couldn’t even give General 

Electric my device: ‘‘refriGErator.” 
* * * 

Nor could A&P apparently see any 
merit in my slogan, ‘America’s Pan- 
try.” 

* * 

In a Philadelphia paper, Hudson 
talks about the things that may happen 
“when you are doing 60.” Somebody 
should tell Hudson that 50 is the 
limit in Pennsylvania, and we don’t 
mean 51. 

* * # 

No, Guinevere; I don’t think any 
soup advertiser would go for your 
headline: ‘‘O, Ladle Be Good to Me.” 

* *# * 


I have had many a regurgitant snig- 
ger at the name given a sheik in one 
of the old silent movies: “Allah 
Bamma.” The other evening, watching 
Suez, 1 tried to match it with: ‘“Haffa 
Dollah.” 

es & «4 

Speaking of pictures, I predict that 
Count Kolenkhov’s line in “You Can’t 
Take It With You” will catch on: 
“Confidentially, it stinks!” 

. =. 2 

Bob Benchley is capable of being 
much funnier than he has been to date 
on the Old Gold broadcast; but he 
did okay for me when he announced 
that Artie Shaw would now play It 
Had to Be You... “and I do mean 
‘had.’ ”’ 

i a 

Maybe it was the Daiquiris. Any- 
how, it sounded funny at the cocktail 
party. It seems that two ostriches were 
gabbing under a palm tree when they 
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descried another ostrich approaching. 
‘Here comes John,” said one of them. 
‘He's an awful bore. Let’s hide!” So 
they buried their heads in the sand, 
as ostriches will. John came up, looked 
all around, said: ‘““Yoo-hoo! Where 
is everybody ?” 
* * & 

Street Railways Advertising Co. 
might promote its subway advertising 
with this paradox: “Your Live Pros- 
pects Are Underground.” 

* * & 


“Commission basis to start’’ still 
sounds like a gyp to me. They dare 
you to make good and, when you do, 
slap you on a fixed salary. 

* * &* 


The world’s indoor sport: “Pan 
America. 


* * * 


Don’t suppose anybody has quite 
figured it out—why night falls and 
day breaks. 

. *« * 

“U. S. Considers Loans as Spur to 
Latin Trade.”"—Headline. Thought we 
were cured on loans, which usually 
turn out to be gifts. 

* * * 

"Singer on Stand,” says a cut-cap- 
tion. Having heard her sing, my per- 
sonal verdict is ‘‘guilty.” 

* * # 

“Gives you a superior feeling,” says 
a Haig & Haig headline. But it wears 
off, no doubt, after you've had some 
food. 

* * & 

As this is written, Great Britain and 
France hope Hitler has no designs on 
Lithuania. Come, come, Gentlemen; 
let’s not be skeptical. Didn’t Adolph 
say he was not interested in more terri- 
tory? Can’t you take his word for it? 
Neither can I. 

.* + « 

Referring to a recent item here, Jim 
Shirreffs, of the S & M Lamp Co., Los 
Angeles, says they’re Fog-Lites, not 
“extra headlights.” The fog is lifting, 
and I see what he means. 

* * & 


Instead of lamenting the advertising 
dollars that are diverted to radio, why 
don’t more newspapers capitalize on 
the universal hunger for news? Even a 
bum in the park feels this news hun- 


ger so strongly that he will fish a copy 
of yesterday's paper out of a munici- 
pal trash-can. We must have the news, 
and that is the newspaper's ace-in-the- 
hole. It seems silly to be forever yap- 
ping about circulation gains, or leader- 
ship in certain classifications, when 
there is a basic story crying to be told. 
T, 


Suggested title for a vocational bu- 
reau that should be swamped with 
business: ‘Square Pegs, Incorporated.” 

Se. we 


Cincinnati’s Dr. Ella Dixon offers 
sound advice to nubile maidens: 
‘Make your hubby your hobby.” 

* * * 


There’s a silversmith in Philadelphia 
named Sterling Warner. 
x * & 


Compromise is the essence of medi- 
ocrity. Too often, a creative man will 
settle for what is wanted, rather than 
what is needed. 

+ * 

Andy Talbot, of the Times-Picayune, 
writes: ‘Down here, we are enjoying 
peace and prosperity to the fullest ex- 
tent. In fact, it might be a good idea 
to change the name of New Orleans 
to Shangri, La.” But the French quar- 
ter would still be ‘Oo, la, la,” n’est-ce 


, ? 
pas, Andre? yy 4 


A good demonstration is worth a 


thousand words. 
» &2 *& 


“Church for Deaf 50 Years Old.” — 
Headline. The congregation, and es- 
pecially the pastor, must be what we 
used to cal] “Shouting Methodists.”’ 

eS. = 

Bernard Reuther, v.-p. and g. m. of 
Remington Rand’s typewriter division, 
reports that they have supplied word- 
counters attached to space-bars for a 
long time, on special order. Fine! I 


want one. eee 


A radio skit without a slamming 
door is as unusual as a big shot with- 
out a ghost-writer. 

. & » 

A low and cavalierish bow to Edythe 
Reid, of Clipshave, Port Chester, for 
the Hanley electric razor sent at Christ- 
mas. There zs a Santa Claus! 

se 

Maybe those thriller-movies should 
be billed as “horrorscopes.” 

ss = 

Thanks also to a former copy-writer 
(and a good one!), Nelson Eddy, for 
the book of canticles he sent from 
Beverly Hills. 

* * * 

“Adam was stabbed by a friend on 
December 8th.” News-item. That's 
putting a fine point on friendship. 

T. Harry THOMPSON 
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PUBLIC SPEAKER 
“‘A speech must be leav- 
ened with laughter if you 
hope to keep an audience 

with you.”’ 
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LAWYER 


“‘A good story has won 
many a case for me.’’ 


EDUCATOR 
*‘Sugar-coated instruction 
is more likely to stick in the 

student’s memory.’’ 


SALES MANAGER 
*‘Drive home the point with 
a good story’’ is my motto. 
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EXECUTIVE 
**A little humor is a great 
aid in getting along with my 
associates and employees. ’’ 


MINISTER 
“It’s no sin to smile! | 
weave good stories into 
my sermons and informal 
talks.’’ 


DOCTOR 
“‘A cheerful bedside man- 


a 


AND YOU'LL WIN 
YOUR POINT / 


AUGHTER stimulates ACTION. 
It breaks down barriers; 
smoothes troubled waters; annihi- 
lates antagonisms; converts foes and 
wins friends. The problem, of course, 
is to find precisely the right story 
for the right time and place. To meet 
this need we have long planned a 
regular encyclopedia of humor. And 
now we're ready to go to press with 
America’s BIG Fun Book—The 
Treasury of Modern Humor. 

Here, in a thousand closely-packed 
pages, we give you the very cream 
of the country’s humor— jokes, anec- 
dotes, stories, comic poems, toasts, 
introductions— 


Thousands of Laughs 
for YOU to Use 


You’ve seen other collections of 
humor. But nothing like this. Here 
we offer more material than you 
would expect to find in half-a-dozen 


PRICE ON $00 
PUBLICATION cies 


ordinary books. And material you 
can put right to work. Everything 
classified and indexed so you can find 
just what you want when you need 


1,024 paces oF 


Here is the standard reference work 
of American Humor. A wealth of 
material that is New, Bright, Enter- 
taining and above all, Usable 


—@— 
ADVANCE ORDERS 
ACCEPTED AT ONLY 


it. This was planned and designed as 
a $5 book, but we are accepting ad- 
vance orders at only $3.95. Prompt- 
ly on publication the price goes to 
$5. ACT NOW and save $1.05! 


DICTIONARY OF DEFINITIONS: More than 2,000 perti- 
nent (and impertinent!) definitions, arranged alphabeti- 
cally. Examples: Bore—one who opens his mouth and puts 
his feats in it; Politician—one who stands for what he thinks 
the voters will fall for. 


GEMS OF HUMOR: The funniest stories, essays and 
sketches in the English language. Classics of all time 
grouped here for your convenience. 


2,500 NEW FUNNY STORIES: A brand-new collection, 
including the favorite anecdotes of more than 150 celeb- 
rities. Complete subject index enables you to find a story 
quickly for any occasion or situation. 


187 COMIC POEMS: All your old favorites from Casey at 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher | 


1014 North Pennsylvania Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


') ORDER NOW AND SAVE °° 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher 


"395 
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the Bat to The Ballad of Captain Kidd. Yes, and a choice 
collection of new ones, too! 


TOASTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS: One of the most com- 
plete collections of toasts ever published. A feature that is 
really a book in itself. 


24 CLEVER WAYS TO INTRODUCE A SPEAKER: We are 
all called on now and then to present some friend or ac- 
quaintance to an audience. Here are some practical sugges- 
tions to make your introduction memorable. 


18 HUMOROUS RESPONSES TO AN INTRODUCTION: 
“Getting off to a good start” is one of the speaker's real 
problems. In this section we suggest some graceful ways 
to “‘break the ice.” 
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Dept. S-19 


Insure the success of 
; P. O. Box 611, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
ner is often worth more than your next speech. ss : - 
aetides,”” Promptly upon publication send me, postpaid, a copy of The Treasury of 
| H< - : ae Modern Humor at the special pre-publication price of only $3.95 (regular 
- Iw 4 organize $5 value). I will either return the book in 10 days or send you remittance 
(<2, speech material and in full payment. 


present it effectively. 


at, 


cS This book FREE if re- Name........ a oe : _ Address 

WW} mittance accompanies 

pail your order for The City = State 
CLUB WOMAN Treasury of Modern econo he roe 


**1’ve learned in my expe- 

rience as a club speaker 

that women do appreciate 
humor.”’ 
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Humor at special 
price of $3.95. Money- 
back guarantee. 


(Name of firm connected with) 


Check here if you attach remittance, entitling you to FREE copy of 
Success in Public Speaking. 


Same return privilege, of course. 
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The Brisacher Technique 

One day in 1919, a young man of 22 
stood in his newly leased offices in San 
Francisco with the $750 worth of furnish- 
ings he had bought out of the $1,000 he 
had saved for starting his own advertising 
agency. He had worked in advertising 
agencies for the five years since leaving 
high school (he had to fib about his age 
to get and keep jobs), so he knew how 
much “front” they put on to get and keep 
important clients. He knew about the spec- 
tacular services they offered, the expensive 
researches, the “‘scientific’ surveys. 

Now this young man had few revolu- 
tionary theories in his head, but he had 
been born behind a general store. His 
father was one of those little merchants 
that men at desks conduct surveys to find 
out about, and he, all during his ‘teens, 
had sold a great variety of merchandise to 
an equally great variety of persons who 
could certainly be identified as consumers. 

Emil Brisacher probably figured that this 
merchandising knowledge that was in his 
bones, plus the common sense and the 
imagination to apply it, might be made 
more valuable to the right clients than ex- 
pensive services of a theoretical variety. His 
realistic sense led him to another conclu- 
sion: It is safer to have a great many 
smaller accounts than one or two big ones. 

It was personal factors, therefore, that 
were chiefly responsible for the Brisacher 
agency starting out with heavy emphasis on 
merchandising. It was the “Brisacher tech- 
nique” growing out of this emphasis that 
in slightly under 20 years has caused the 
firm to grow to one of the largest far- 
western-owned agencies in volume of busi- 
ness and one with the largest number of 
accounts. 

The “Brisacher technique”—a phrase 
coined by clients, not the agency—means a 
strong merchandising policy, advice on sales 
plus counsel on financial and operating pol- 
icies; in short, complete business counsel- 
ling. This technique is becoming familiar 
in advertising agencies but when Brisacher 
started it, it was new. To succeed, as it has 
in this instance, it must be coupled with 
the faculty for tying-in advertising at the 
point of sale so that it rings the cash 
register for the client. Advertising that is 
approached from the editorial angle is often 
left hanging in the air. 

“You can’t sit at your desk and write at 
a retailer,” says Brisacher, who likes to get 
out and talk with them. 

Last year he personally called on 200 
eastern and midwestern retailers for the 
Paraffine Companies, Inc.—the far-west's 
largest industrial and a Brisacher account 
almost from the agency's inception. The 
eight executive staff members of Emil 
Brisacher and Staff, advertising engineers, 
average 19 or 20 transcontinental trips 
yearly. 
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A Brisacher peculiarity is that it has no 
prejudice against small accounts. In fact, its 
success has been largely owing to a willing- 
ness to take on accounts that could do only 
a small amount of advertising and nurse 
them along. “To this day, we have no 
minimum, If an account has possibilities, 
even though their initial appropriation may 
be small, we will gladly serve them. We 
have learned how to serve small accounts 
at a profit. 

“On the other hand, we have given up 
large accounts because we were not able to 
agree with their policies. It seemed to me 
in the beginning, as it does now, that an 
agency with many smaller accounts was in a 
more secure position than one with a few 
large ones. Adherence to this policy may 


Emil Brisacher 
. . - has learned 
to profit with 
small accounts. 


have caused us to expand gradually rather 
than spectacularly, nevertheless, no matter 
what accounts of our 60 active ones might 
become lost to us now, it would not be a 
serious matter for the business.” 

This willingness of Brisacher to accept 
small accounts and develop them has re- 
sulted in some success stories that Horatio 
Alger wouldn't have improved on. At the 
end of the first 18 months in business, three 
of the leading Brisacher accounts were 
Pacific Sanitary Manufacturing Co., Paraf- 
fine Companies, Inc., and Van Camp Chick- 
en of the Sea tuna. A few years later there 
was Calo dog food. 

Calo started out by spending, in 1925, 
$200 a month on advertising. Within three 
years it grew to be one of the largest sell- 
ing dog foods in the United States; the 
advertising appropriation grew proportion- 
ately, and now for some years has approxi- 
mated a quarter of a million a year, The 
product was developed in restricted areas to 
begin with, first in the West, then on the 
Atlantic Seaboard, then Nationally. “The 
average manufacturer and agency is impa- 
tient,” says Brisacher, “they want to grow 
too fast; they want to jump right into the 
national market rather than develop an ac- 
count territorially, which is the sure way 
to capture leadership.” 

Another Brisacher success is the selling 
job that was done with Van. Camp Chicken 
of the Sea and White Star tuna. Tuna fish 
was practically unknown to the public when 


the Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc., did its 
first advertising in Northern California in 
1921. The advertising appropriation was 


very small. Almost any agency but Brisacher 


would have hesitated to take it. The second 
year Oregon and Washington territories 
were added; selling and advertising ex- 
panded year by year into more states; and 
three years ago advertising in national mag- 
azines was started, with an appropriation 
of half a million a year. In the period since 
1921 the sales of tuna fish in the United 
States have increased 4,000%. Since these 
brands have been practically the only brands 
of tuna fish advertised, this firm has done 
an industry job. 

Perhaps remembering the psychology of 
the customers of his father’s general store 
in Centerville, Cal., Brisacher has put on 
many contests and premium campaigns. 
Competitors often refer to “Brisacher and 
his gadgets.” But these “gadgets” have 
brought results—and frequently have been 
copied after they proved their worth. A 
premium deal put on for California Con- 
serving Co.’s C-H-B brand of condiments, 
offering six glasses in exchange for six 
labels, proved successful. It was estimated 
that the deal would bring about 10,000 re- 
quests for glass sets. Before they knew 
what was happening, they were swamped 
with 165,000 replies and requests for sets. 

It was a Brisacher campaign for C-H-B 
which inaugurated the new radio vogue for 
guessing games. Remembering how people 
used to love to gather around and ask and 
answer questions, Brisacher put on a pro- 
gram based on the old-time “Who Am I?” 
game. The radio questioner asked and had 
answered every question but the last one 
which solved the riddle of the identity. 
Prizes were offered weekly for successful 
answers. Between 15,000 and 20,000 re- 
sponses came in each week to this program, 
each with two C-H-B labels enclosed. 

Another Brisacher radio program that is 
getting international attention, that has won 
the enthusiastic support of clergymen and 
educators who are opposed to the high di- 
vorce rate, and that has done a tremendous 
selling job for its sponsor, S & W, is the 
“I Want A Divorce’ program which rates 
as the second most popular Pacific Coast 
program. Through the medium of transcrip- 
tions it has grown from sectional broadcast- 
ing to national proportions, with foreign 
broadcasts on two other continents. 

Brisacher originated the “non-fattening” 
sales point for beer when it came back 
after repeal and tied it up with their client, 
Acme Breweries. But they had a hard time 
keeping client and consumer sold on this 
slogan at the outset because of the age-old 
belief. Physicians are divided about 
50-50 on whether beer is or is not fatten- 
ing. Brisacher stuck by the slogan, and it 
was soon evident that Acme was called for 
by women and men who have their figures 
to consider. Finally it was necessary to go 
to Washington to sustain the non-fattening 
claim with the FTC. The Commission sug- 
gested the qualification “Dietetically Non- 
Fattening’’ which is now the catchy slogan 
of Acme Beer—and is one reason why it 
leads the sales of all other beers in Cali- 
fornia by a margin of more than 3,000,000 
gallons a year. 

Gantner Wikies was a name originated 
by the Brisacher organization—that helped 
win first position in national sales. The 
name was almost too good, and it is now 
necessary to advertise—“if it isn’t a Gant- 
ner, it isn’t a Wikie’”—in order to keep the 
name from becoming generic. Stainless 
Sheen is another shining example of the 
Brisacher technique as applied to Pabco 
floor covering. It sells merchandise. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“Some of our competitors used to say 
‘Let Brisacher have the small accounts, we'll 

¢ them over when they have been built 
up.’”” An interesting fact is that the agency 
has been able to hold on to all major ac- 
counts it has developed. A few small ones 
have gone over to other agencies, and a 
number have later on returned. Among the 
faithful clients, some of whom have stayed 
with Brisacher through his entire 20 years 
in business, are Paraffine Co.’s, Inc., Califor- 
nia Conserving Co., Van Camp Sea Food 
Co., Inc., Marchant Calculating Machine Co., 
Lyons-Magnus, Gantner & Mattern, S & W 
Fine Foods, Inc., Calo Food Products, Inc., 
Fruit Industries, Ltd., and Acme Breweries. 


Cecils to Presbrey 


James and John Cecil, whose departure 
from Cecil, Warwick & Legler, Inc., on 
January 1, left that New York agency to 
the two-man partnership of Warwick & 
Legler, Inc., have joined Frank Presbrey 
Co., Manhattan, to form Cecil & Presbrey, 
Inc. The firm maintains offices in New 
York, Chicago, Richmond, and Miami. 

James Cecil becomes chairman of the 
board; Charles Presbrey, president; and 
John Cecil, secretary and treasurer. Other 
partners of the Presbrey agency remain as 
such, LeRoy A. Kling as vice-president in 
charge of the agency's Chicago office; Wes- 
ton Hill in charge of the Miami office; and 
Henry Souvain as head of radio activities. 
Paul Cornell, once of Geyer, Cornell & 
Newell, New York, has been named to the 
board of directors. 

Chief accounts transferred by the Cecils 
in the merger are those of Elizabeth Arden, 
cosmetician, and Lamont-Corliss (Pond’s 
cold cream). 


Agency Notes 


Announcement has been made of the dis- 
solution of Amsterdam Agency, Inc., New 
York. Former vice-president William M. 
Tyack will service all former accounts from 
Metropolitan Advertising Agency, same city, 
with which he is now associated. 


A. M. Stockman Advertising Agency, 
New York, which was founded in 1914, is 
continuing in business as Lee-Stockman, 
Inc. W. Arthur Lee, formerly associated 
with the agency and more recently an ac- 
count executive with Fishler, Zealand Co., 
has returned to the firm as president; and 
Lyman A. Stockman has been promoted to 
vice-president and secretary. 


People 


R. A. Fryer, formerly a member of the 
staff of the American Society for Metals, 
and more recently engaged in sales promo- 
tion work in the household appliance field, 
has joined the creative staff of Lee Don- 
nelley Co., Cleveland. 

C. P. Clark, Inc., Nashville and Louis- 
ville, has promoted Bruce Moran to execu- 
tive vice-president in charge of Gottschaldt- 
Humphrey, Inc., Atlanta office of the Clark 
organization. M. D. Epstein, who has been 
active in sales management for 18 years, 
has also been made a vice-president and 
will serve as sales counsel to Clark clients 
in all three offices. His headquarters will 
be in Atlanta. 

W. B. Geissinger has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange ‘to join Lord & Thomas, 
Chicago office, in an executive capacity, 
effective February 1. In charge of Sunkist 
advertising for the past 13 years, Mr. Geis- 
singer before that time served successively 
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as financial editor, Los Angeles Evening 
Express; publicity director, West Coast 
division of the Shipping Board; and as- 
sistant advertising manager for the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange. For two 
years he was vice-president of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, and partici- 
pated in the formation of the Audit Traffic 
Bureau. 


W. B. Geissinger 
. . from Sunkist 


to Lord & Thomas 


Charles M. Storm Co., New York, has 
announced the appointment of A. L. Rein- 
itz, formerly with the advertising depart- 
ment of the New York Herald Tribune and 
Esquire, as am account executive of that 
agency. . . . Bernard I. Brownold and 
Ralph Weinbaum, account executives of 
Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, 
have been elected vice-presidents of the 
agency. Mr. Brownold has been connected 
with the firm for 17 years, Mr. Weinbaum 
for the past five years. 

Mackay-Spaulding Co., New York, has 
elected H. K. Stroud as president of the 
firm; James Mackay, vice-president; C. 
Henry Fallass, treasurer; and William L. 
Rech, secretary. Active in drug merchan- 
dising and advertising for the past 25 years, 


H. K. Stroud 
. .. new president, 
Mackay-Spaulding 


Mr. Stroud, who joined Mackay-Spaulding 
in March, 1938, was publisher of the for- 
mer Drug Retailing, and at one time asso- 
ciated with Hanff-Metzger. Messrs. Mackay 
and Rech were previously on the staff of 
H. B. Lesan Co., which later became the 
Mackay-Spaulding agency. Mr. Fallass was 
formerly Paris representative for the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 


Account Appointments 
To: BBDO, William Underwood Co., 


manufacturers of Underwood soups and 
deviled ham. . Lord & Thomas, Chi- 
cago, Pabst Brewing Co., to handle the 
advertising of Pabst Blue Ribbon beer and 
associated products. . . . James A. Green 
& Co., Atlanta, Norris Candy Co. . . . J. 
M. Mathes, New York, Brentwood Knitting 
Mills, sportswear manufacturers. . . . Me- 
Junkin Advertising Co., Chicago, DeVry 
Corp., makers of sound and silent cameras 
and projectors. 

To: Needham & Grohmann, Inc., Tramp 
Trips, Inc., specialists in economical cruises 
aboard freighters and cargo liners. . . . H. 
B. Humphrey Co., Boston, Old Trusty Dog 


— Co, and Barre Quarriers Cooperative, 
nc. 


yy 


TheWilliam Penn specializes 
in satisfaction. Your satisfac- 
tion. Satisfaction with the 
service you receive, the food 
that is served, the surround- 
ings. 

To make certain you get 
this full satisfaction your 
wish becomes father to our 
every thought. We have put 
nearly half-a-million dollars 
into improvements. The 
beautiful new Italian Ter- 
race, one of the finest restau- 
rants in America. 800 of our 
1600 guest rooms complete- 
ly refurnished and redeco- 
rated to give the very most 
in luxurious comfort. 

You’ve ranked the William 
Penn Hotel far up the top 
flight of this country’s best— 
now you'll find it even better. 


HOTEL 
WILLIAM PENN 


PITTSBURGH 
GERALD P. O'NEILL 


General Manager 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
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The Brisacher Technique 

One day in 1919, a young man of 22 
stood in his newly leased offices in San 
Francisco with the $750 worth of furnish- 
ings he had bought out of the $1,000 he 
had saved for starting his own advertising 
agency. He had worked in advertising 
agencies for the five years since leaving 
high school (he had to fib about his age 
to get and keep jobs), so he knew how 
much “‘front’’ they put on to get and keep 
important clients. He knew about the spec- 
tacular services they offered, the expensive 
researches, the “‘scientific’’ surveys. 

Now this young man had few revolu- 
tionary theories in his head, but he had 
been born behind a general store. His 
father was one of those little merchants 
that men at desks conduct surveys to find 
out about, and he, all during his ‘teens, 
had sold a great variety of merchandise to 
an equally great variety of persons who 
could certainly be identified as consumers. 

Emil Brisacher probably figured that this 
merchandising knowledge that was in his 
bones, plus the common sense and the 
imagination to apply it, might be made 
more valuable to the right clients than ex- 
pensive services of a theoretical variety. His 
realistic sense led him to another conclu- 
sion: It is safer to have a great many 
smaller accounts than one or two big ones. 

It was personal factors, therefore, that 
were chiefly responsible for the Brisacher 
agency starting out with heavy emphasis on 
merchandising. It was the “Brisacher tech- 
nique” growing out of this emphasis that 
in slightly under 20 years has caused the 
firm to grow to one of the largest far- 
western-owned agencies in volume of busi- 
ness and one with the largest number of 
accounts. 

The “Brisacher technique’—a phrase 
coined by clients, not the agency—means a 
strong merchandising policy, advice on sales 
plus counsel on financial and operating pol- 
icies; in short, complete business counsel- 
ling. This technique is becoming familiar 
in advertising agencies but when Brisacher 
started it, it was new. To succeed, as it has 
in this instance, it must be coupled with 
the faculty for tying-in advertising at the 
point of sale so that it rings the cash 
register for the client. Advertising that is 
approached from the editorial angle is often 
left hanging in the air. 

“You can’t sit at your desk and write at 
a retailer,” says Brisacher, who likes to get 
out and talk with them. 

Last year he personally called on 200 
eastern and midwestern retailers for the 
Paraffine Companies, Inc—the far-west's 
largest industrial and a Brisacher account 
almost from the agency's inception. The 
eight executive staff members of Emil 
Brisacher and Staff, advertising engineers, 
average 19 or 20 transcontinental trips 
yearly. 
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A Brisacher peculiarity is that it has no 
prejudice against small accounts. In fact, its 
success has been largely owing to a willing- 
ness to take on accounts that could do only 
a small amount of advertising and nurse 
them along. “To this day, we have no 
minimum. If an account has possibilities, 
even though their initial appropriation may 
be small, we will gladly serve them. We 
have learned how to serve small accounts 
at a profit. 

“On the other hand, we have given up 
large accounts because we were not able to 
agree with their policies. It seemed to me 
in the beginning, as it does now, that an 
agency with many smaller accounts was in a 
more secure position than one with a few 
large ones. Adherence to this policy may 


Emil Brisacher 
. . - has learned 
to profit with 
small accounts. 


have caused us to expand gradually rather 
than spectacularly, nevertheless, no matter 
what accounts of our 60 active ones might 
become lost to us now, it would not be a 
serious matter for the business.” 

This willingness of Brisacher to accept 
small accounts and develop them has re- 
sulted in some success stories that Horatio 
Alger wouldn't have improved on. At the 
end of the first 18 months in business, three 
of the leading Brisacher accounts were 
Pacific Sanitary Manufacturing Co., Paraf- 
fine Companies, Inc., and Van Camp Chick- 
en of the Sea tuna. A few years later there 
was Calo dog food. 

Calo started out by spending, in 1925, 
$200 a month on advertising. Within three 
years it grew to be one of the largest sell- 
ing dog foods in the United States; the 
advertising appropriation grew proportion- 
ately, and now for some years has approxi- 
mated a quarter of a million a year, The 
product was developed in restricted areas to 
begin with, first in the West, then on the 
Atlantic Seaboard, then Nationally. ‘The 
average manufacturer and agency is impa- 
tient,” says Brisacher, “they want to grow 
too fast; they want to jump right into the 
national market rather than develop an ac- 
count territorially, which is the sure way 
to capture leadership.” 

Another Brisacher success is the selling 
job that was done with Van Camp Chicken 
of the Sea and White Star tuna. Tuna fish 
was practically unknown to the public when 


the Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc., did its 
first advertising in Northern California in 
1921. The advertising appropriation was 
very small. Almost any agency but Brisacher 
would have hesitated to take it. The second 
year Oregon and Washington territories 
were added; selling and advertising ex- 
panded year by year into more states; and 
three years ago advertising in national mag- 
azines was started, with an appropriation 
of half a million a year. In the period since 
1921 the sales of tuna fish in the United 
States have increased 4,000%. Since these 
brands have been practically the only brands 
of tuna fish advertised, this firm has done 
an industry job. 

Perhaps remembering the psychology of 
the customers of his father’s general store 
in Centerville, Cal., Brisacher has put on 
many contests and premium campaigns. 
Competitors often refer to “Brisacher and 
his gadgets.” But these “gadgets” have 
brought results—and frequently have been 
copied after they proved their worth. A 
premium deal put on for California Con- 
serving Co.’s C-H-B brand of condiments, 
offering six glasses in exchange for six 
labels, proved successful. It was estimated 
that the deal would bring about 10,000 re- 
quests for glass sets. Before they knew 
what was happening, they were swamped 
with 165,000 replies and requests for sets. 

It was a Brisacher campaign for C-H-B 
which inaugurated the new radio vogue for 
guessing games. Remembering how people 
used to love to gather around and ask and 
answer questions, Brisacher put on a pro- 
gram based on the old-time “Who Am I?” 
game. The radio questioner asked and had 
answered every question but the last one 
which solved the riddle of the identity. 
Prizes were offered weekly for successful 
answers. Between 15,000 and 20,000 re- 
sponses came in each week to this program, 
each with two C-H-B labels enclosed. 

Another Brisacher radio program that is 
getting international attention, that has won 
the enthusiastic support of clergymen and 
educators who are opposed to the high di- 
vorce rate, and that has done a tremendous 
selling job for its sponsor, S & W, is the 
“I Want A Divorce’ program which rates 
as the second most popular Pacific Coast 
program. Through the medium of transcrip- 
tions it has grown from sectional broadcast- 
ing to national proportions, with foreign 
broadcasts on two other continents. 

Brisacher originated the ‘“non-fattening” 
sales point for beer when it came back 
after repeal and tied it up with their client, 
Acme Breweries. But they had a hard time 
keeping client and consumer sold on this 
slogan at the outset because of the age-old 
belief. Physicians are divided about 
50-50 on whether beer is or is not fatten- 
ing. Brisacher stuck by the slogan, and it 
was soon evident that Acme was called for 
by women and men who have their figures 
to consider. Finally it was necessary to go 
to Washington to sustain the non-fattening 
claim with the FTC. The Commission sug- 
gested the qualification “Dietetically Non- 
Fattening’’ which is now the catchy slogan 
of Acme Beer—and is one reason why it 
leads the sales of all other beers in Cali- 
fornia by a margin of more than 3,000,000 
gallons a year. 

Gantner Wikies was a name originated 
by the Brisacher organization—that helped 
win first position in national sales. The 
name was almost too good, and it is now 
necessary to advertise—“if it isn’t a Gant- 
ner, it isn't a Wikie’—in order to keep the 
name from becoming generic. Stainless 
Sheen is another shining example of the 
Brisacher technique as applied to Pabco 
floor covering. It sells merchandise. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“Some of our competitors used to say 
“Let Brisacher have the small accounts, we'll 
take them over when they have been built 
up.’ An interesting fact is that the agency 
has been able to hold on to all major ac- 
counts it has developed. A few small ones 
have gone over to other agencies, and a 
number have later on returned. Among the 
faithful clients, some of whom have stayed 
with Brisacher through his entire 20 years 
in business, are Paraffine Co.’s, Inc., Califor- 
nia Conserving Co., Van Camp Sea Food 
Co., Inc., Marchant Calculating Machine Co., 
Lyons-Magnus, Gantner & Mattern, S & W 
Fine Foods, Inc., Calo Food Products, Inc., 
Fruit Industries, Ltd., and Acme Breweries. 


Cecils to Presbrey 


James and John Cecil, whose departure 
from Cecil, Warwick & Legler, Inc., on 
January 1, left that New York agency to 
the two-man partnership of Warwick & 
Legler, Inc., have joined Frank Presbrey 
Co., Manhattan, to form Cecil & Presbrey, 
Inc. The firm maintains offices in New 
York, Chicago, Richmond, and Miami. 

James Cecil becomes chairman of the 
board; Charles Presbrey, president; and 
John Cecil, secretary and treasurer. Other 
partners of the Presbrey agency remain as 
such, LeRoy A. Kling as vice-president in 
charge of the agency’s Chicago office; Wes- 
ton Hill in charge of the Miami office; and 
Henry Souvain as head of radio activities. 
Paul Cornell, once of Geyer, Cornell & 
Newell, New York, has been named to the 
board of directors. 

Chief accounts transferred by the Cecils 
in the merger are those of Elizabeth Arden, 
cosmetician, and Lamont-Corliss (Pond’s 
cold cream). 


Agency Notes 


Announcement has been made of the dis- 
solution of Amsterdam Agency, Inc., New 
York. Former vice-president William M. 
Tyack will service all former accounts from 
Metropolitan Advertising Agency, same city, 
with which he is now associated. 


A. M. Stockman Advertising Agency, 
New York, which was founded in 1914, is 
continuing in business as Lee-Stockman, 
Inc. W. Arthur Lee, formerly associated 
with the agency and more recently an ac- 
count executive with Fishler, Zealand Co., 
has returned to the firm as president; and 
Lyman A. Stockman has been promoted to 
vice-president and secretary. 


People 


R. A. Fryer, formerly a member of the 
staff of the American Society for Metals, 
and more recently engaged in sales promo- 
tion work in the household appliance field, 
has joined the creative staff of Lee Don- 
nelley Co., Cleveland. 

C. P. Clark, Inc., Nashville and Louis- 
ville, has promoted Bruce Moran to execu- 
tive vice-president in charge of Gottschaldt- 
Humphrey, Inc., Atlanta office of the Clark 
organization. M. D. Epstein, who has been 
active in sales management for 18 years, 
has also been made a vice-president and 
will serve as sales counsel to Clark clients 
in all three offices. His headquarters will 
be in Atlanta. 

W. B. Geissinger has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange ‘to join Lord & Thomas, 
Chicago office, in an executive capacity, 
effective February 1. In charge of Sunkist 
advertising for the past 13 years, Mr. Geis- 
singer before that time served successively 
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as financial editor, Los Angeles Evening 
Express; publicity director, West Coast 
division of the Shipping Board; and as- 
sistant advertising manager for ‘the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange. For two 
years he was vice-president of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, and partici- 
pated in the formation of the Audit Traffic 
Bureau. 


W. B. Geissinger 
. . . from Sunkist 
to Lord & Thomas 


Charles M. Storm Co., New York, has 
announced the appointment of A. L. Rein- 
itz, formerly with the advertising depart- 
ment of the New York Herald Tribune and 
Esquire, as an account executive of that 
agency. . . . Bernard I. Brownold and 
Ralph Weinbaum, account executives of 
Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, 
have been elected vice-presidents of the 
agency. Mr. Brownold has been connected 
with the firm for 17 years, Mr. Weinbaum 
for the past five years. 

Mackay-Spaulding Co., New York, has 
elected H. K. Stroud as president of the 
firm; James Mackay, vice-president; C. 
Henry Fallass, treasurer; and William L. 
Rech, secretary. Active in drug merchan- 
dising and advertising for the past 25 years, 


H. K. Stroud 
. . . new president, 
Mackay-Spaulding 


Mr. Stroud, who joined Mackay-Spaulding 
in March, 1938, was publisher of the for- 
mer Drug Retailing, and at one time asso- 
ciated with Hanff-Metzger. Messrs. Mackay 
and Rech were previously on the staff of 
H. B. Lesan Co., which later became the 
Mackay-Spaulding agency. Mr. Fallass was 
formerly Paris representative for the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 


Account Appointments 


To: BBDO, William Underwood Co., 
manufacturers of Underwood soups and 
deviled ham. . . Lord & Thomas, Chi- 
cago, Pabst Brewing ©o., to handle the 
advertising of Pabst Blue Ribbon beer and 
associated products. . . . James A. Green 


G Co., Atlanta, Norris Candy Co. . . . J. 
M. Mathes, New York, Brentwood Knitting 
Mills, sportswear manufacturers. . . . Me- 


Junkin Advertising Co., Chicago, DeVry 
Corp., makers of sound and silent cameras 
and projectors. 

To: Needham & Grohmann, Inc., Tramp 
Trips, Inc., specialists in economical cruises 
aboard freighters and cargo liners. . . . H. 
B, Humphrey Co., Boston, Old Trusty Dog 


Food Co, and Barre Quarriers Cooperative, 
Inc. 


The William Penn specializes 
in satisfaction. Your satisfac- 
tion. Satisfaction with the 
service you receive, the food 
that is served, the surround- 
ings. 

To make certain you get 
this full satisfaction your 
wish becomes father to our 
every thought. We have put 
nearly half-a-million dollars 
into improvements. The 
beautiful new Italian Ter- 
race, one of the finest restau- 
rants in America. 800 of our 
1600 guest rooms complete- 
ly refurnished and redeco- 
rated to give the very most 
in luxurious comfort. 

You’ve ranked the William 
Penn Hotel far up the top 
flight of this country’s best— 
now you'll find it even better. 


HOTEL 
WILLIAM PENN 


PITTSBURGH 


GERALD P. O'NEILL 


General Manager 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
11 WEST 42nd STREET 
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Marketing Flashes 


Nations Find “One for All” Policy Pays Thumping | 
Profits—Fresh Angles on the Age-Old Sales Problem 


Coffee’s Biggest Year 

With coffee imports reaching 1,900,- 
000,000 pounds, 1938 was the best 
year in the brown beverage’s history, 
according to G. W. Sharpe, president 
of Associated Coffee Industries of 
America. 

Important figures, while they show 
coffee to be the largest trade element 
between North and South America, do 
not give an entirely accurate picture of 
immediate consumption, he points out. 
Some of these millions of pounds are 
still in unsold stocks. However, all 
trade reports indicate a distinct up- 
swing in actual consumption. 

Apparent per capita consumption 
for ’38 will be 14.6 pounds, compared 
to 13.06 pounds in '37. The industry 
has reason to hope, says Mr. Sharpe, 
that '39 will show a gain further, for 
although the U. S. is the largest con- 
sumer of coffee in the world in ton- 
nage, it is still five pounds per person 
below several other countries in per 
capita consumption. 

The coffee promotion started last 
year by Brazil, Colombia, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Venezuela, and Cuba, 
through the Pan-American Coffee Bu- 
reau, “contributed materially” to the 
increase already made, and showed 
these countries how to profit by bury- 
ing national rivalries. 

As consumption goes up, more 
money is available for promotion, for 
funds are assessed against each pound 
sold. This is being spent (through 
Arthur Kudner, N. Y. agency) in a 
long list of magazines, in This Week, 
and The American Weekly. (See SM, 
October 1, 1938). The campaign runs 
this year, and probably longer. 


Taste-Test 


Harvard Brewing Co., Lowell, 
Mass., produces four kinds of ale, 
beer, and porter. Customers who like 
one brand may never have tried the 
others. Therefore the company re- 
cently packed two bottles each of Clip- 
per ale, Harvard ale, Export beer, 
Harvard porter, and cans of beer and 
ale. The dozen were specially priced, 
called a “Taste-Test” package, and ad- 
vertised in newspapers within Har- 
vard’s sales area. Results? A lot of new 
tasters, and later steady customers, for 
the whole line. 
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Double-h-Ear 


For those frequent occasions when 
you wish a stenographer or associate 
to listen in on a telephone conversa- 
tion, the Double-h-Ear provides an 
extra receiver. Placed over the regular 
ear piece when needed, it may be re- 
moved easily. 

It is molded of Lumarith, product 
of Celluloid Corp., by Universal Plas- 
tics Corp., for the John J. Ross Corp., 
N. Y. “Especially useful where you 
have to repeat long conversations, or 
desire a witness to a call.” We can 
think of dozens of instances where it 
would help an editor: Joe Bigshot 
gives a verbal o.k. to run a story, then 
changes his many-faceted mind, and 
repudiates the printed story. For ad- 
men and clients it should be a little 
dandy in ending ‘But you told me. . 

I did not.” 


“Druggists have seen many 
portfolios,” say Norwich 
Pharmacal officers, “and 
hate to spend their time 
reading the usual sort of 
portfolio material.” There- 
fore this disguised port- 
folio presents various 
points for Unguentine, “the 
modern antiseptic.” Puns, 
such as “your jack is profit- 
protected,” add a_ light 
touch. 


Take a Card 


“Pick a card, any card’’ salesmen of 
Norwich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, 
N. Y., are saying to druggists as they 
hold out a pack of giant playing cards. 
The deck is really a sales portfolio in 
novel, attention-grabbing form. 

The ace, for example, has the mes- 
sage ‘‘Unguentine is the ace of antisep- 
tics." Other denominations bring out 
additional points: “The queen of na- 
tionally advertised household surveys. 
National surveys by leading women’s 
magazines show that Unguentine has 
the greatest percentage of distribution 
in American homes enjoyed by any 
branded drug item. . . .” All the 
“number” cards bear talking points 


which add up to prove ‘“Unguentine is 
Trump.” Agency: Gumbinner, N. Y. 


Mr. Sheldon Goes to Town 


Because Fred Cross, adv. director of 
Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, was 
convinced that the new line of stream- 
lined Alemite automotive lubricating 
equipment is of “epic proportions,” he 
decided to go to “the land of colossal” 
to portray the merchandising story. 

Result is a three-reel talkie, “Mr. 
Sheldon Goes to Town.” Mr. Cross 
wrote the script, which was produced 
by Cinema Sales, Inc., of Hollywood, 
“in the best box-office tiaditions.” It 
depicts ‘Mr. Sheldon,” an auto dealer 
whose business is in the doldrums. 
Becoming imbued with spirit of mod- 
ernization, he installs new Alemite 
lubricating devices, steams up his staff 
—and fades-out to a merry jangle on 
the cash register. 


In 16 mm. form, the picture was 
shown to Alemite distributors at their 
annual convention. They will, in turn, 
show it to Alemite users. 


Bottle vs. Can Again 
Glass Container Association says 
that canned beer last year amounted to 


“approximately 7% of total pack- 
aged volume. This is a drop of 12% 
from the share of the market occupied 
by canned beer in °37.” 


Packaged beer, in both cans and 
bottles, was 46.2% of total beer pro- 
duction in the first 11 months of °38, 
a rise of almost 3% over the same 
period of '37. In other words, chuckles 
the Association, there is a “growing 
home market for beer,” but cans are 
not sharing in that increase. It’s 
bottles. 

Before this issue of SM is off the 
press, we expect to hear refutation, re- 
buke and yelps from the can manufac- 
turers. Kindly aim your stones at the 
glass houses, gentlemen, not at us. 
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Last Call for Beata 
Quota Nominations 


(Continued from page 54) 


the honor. Entries may come from 
buyers who have had outstanding 
salesmen call on them, salesmen’s 
wives, friends, associates, or a sales- 
man may present his own qualifica- 
tions. 


Judges who will pick the 1938 win- 
ner are Arthur Ramsdell, president, 
Sales Executives Club of New York, 
and director of sales, The Borden Co. ; 
Saunders Norvell, former president, 
Remington Arms Co., and now an in- 
dependent sales counsellor; and Ray 
Bill, editor and publisher of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. 


In order to give a man with a small 
sales territory equal opportunity to 
win the award against a man with 
larger sales possibilities, volume of 
business will not be the principal con- 
sideration of the judges in reaching 
their decision. Emphasis is being 
placed not on the man who has rolled 
up the largest volume of sales in 1938, 
but the one who, in the opinion of the 
judges, has distinguished himself in 
all-round selling ability. It is desired 
that the salesman who wins this award 
be the one who has done the soundest 
and most original thinking about his 
job and has carried through a prede- 
termined plan of action most success- 
fully. 


Deadline: January 31 


Nominations may be mailed either 
to SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y., or 
direct to Beata Quota Fraternity, Box 
333, Springfield, Ill, and must be 
postmarked not later than midnight of 
January 31. If desired, special nomi- 
nation blanks may be secured from the 
fraternity, although regular _letter- 
heads will serve the purpose. The 
fraternity specifies that the name or 
names of those nominated should be 
accompanied by a brief résumé of 
each man’s achievements in 1938, 
keeping in mind the qualities of sales- 
manship upon which the award will be 
based, as outlined above. 

Nominations should take into con- 
sideration the man’s selling achieve- 
ments during 1938 only, although 
nominations are being received during 
this first month in 1939. As quickly 
as the judges have made their decision, 
the award will be announced to the 
public. 


Beata Quota Fraternity, whose mem- 
bership is composed entirely of sales- 
men, reports that the manner in which 
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nominations for its first Annual Award 
for Distinguished Salesmanship have 
“flocked” in is most encouraging. In 
setting up this award and planning to 
perpetuate it, it is hoped that the silver 
cup will gain increasing significance 
with the passing years. 


New Books for the 
Business Library 


“How to Finance and Market Spectalties 
and Inventions,” by James Maratta. Pub- 
lished by the Council for the Improvement 
of Specialty Selling, Inc., New York. Price: 
$3. 


“The Sizzle Book,’ by Elmer Wheeler. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 
Price: $.75. 


“Sales Administration Principles and 
Problems,” by Bertrand R. Canfield. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 
Price: $5. 


“Before You Sign the Advertising 
Check,” by Mark Wiseman. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. Price: 
$2.50. 


“Industrial Price Policies and Economic 
Progress,” by Edwin G. Nourse and Hor- 
ace B. Drury. Published by The Brookings 
Institute, Washington, D. C. 


“Tested Display Ideas,” published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. 
Price: $2. 


“Advertising Media,’ by Agnew & Du- 
gert. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York. Price: $4. 


“Credit Manual of Commercial Laws,” 
published by the National Association of 
Credit Men, New York. 


“Where Does America Go from Here,” 
by Thomas Alexander Baggs. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


"1938 Show Schedule,’ published by 
Exhibitors Advisory Council, Inc., New 
York. Price: $4. 


“How to Operate Under the Wage and 
Hour Law,” by Alexander Feller and Jacob 
E. Hurwitz. Published by the Alexander 
Publishing Co., New York. Price: $3.50. 


“The Fair Trade Acts,’ by Stanley A. 
Weigel. Published by The Foundation 
Press, Inc., Chicago. Price: $5. 


“Effective Marketing,” by L. Rohe Wal- 
ter. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York. Price: $3. 


“Sam's Selling Slants,’ by Vernon E. 
Vining. Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York. Price: $1. 


“Wages and Hours Booklet,’ published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 


“Making the Annual Report Speak for 
Industry,’ compiled by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. Price: 
$4. 


Offer You Intelligent Sales Representation 


New Orleans to Denver and El Paso, including 
all Texas and Oklahoma jobbing points, four 
times yearly. Want short, staple, non-seasonable 
line, must have some established business. 
Gentile, 38, references. 

R. E. BARRET 

Knox Street Station, 

Dallas, Texas. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT AVAILABLE 
Twenty years experience in sales, sales promo- 
tion, advertising, display and publicity. Now em- 
ployed but seeking change. Unusually successful 
in selecting and training salesmen. Married man 
under forty. Manufacturer or sales manager need- 
ing capable assistant —- advertising agency seek- 
ing qualified executive familiar with men’s wear 
field ——- trade association in need of executive 
director —- might benefit by investigating. Box 
623, Sales Management, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


x For a pleasant, 


economical stay in 
Milwaukee, stop at the 


new HOtel Kilbourn 


Conveniently located to save your valuable time. 
Walking distance to leading business houses and 
railroad stations. ¢ Fireproof construction guards 
your safety. Comfortable beds invite restful sleep. 
Delicious, moderately-priced food prepared the 
tempting way it’s done at home. ¢ Save time and 
money—check in at the friendly Hotel Kilbourn. 


* Cocktail Lounge 
¢ Parking Space Right Next Door 


Hotel 


Cheerful 
Rooms .=-. 


$125 
up 


_ 
near Wisconsin Avenue « Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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MONTHLY VARIATIONS IN BUSINESS BY STATES 
BASE 100 EQUALS MONTHLY AVERAGE OF BANK DEBITS 
FOR YEARS 1934 - 1936 
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Explanatory Notes: The “’S. B. P. Trading each. Los Angeles County is an example. 16. In same county as Los Angeles. 


Area National Buying Power %"" is a total of Such cities are marked Z. 17. County percentage included in Boston area. 
the buying power percentages for the counties 1. County percentage included in Cleveland 18. Ibid Boston. ; ; 
making up the trading area of the city, as, area. 19. Minneapolis-St.Paulcombinedtradingarea. 
taken from Sates ManaGement’s April 10, 2. Ibid Philadelphia. 20. County percentage included in New York 
1938, Survey of Buying Power. The counties 3. Ibid San Francisco. area. : 

making up the trading areas of the 151 cities 4. Ibid Boston. 21. Ibid San Francisco. 

have 93.96% of the nation’s buying power. . . 5. Ibid Philadelphia. 22. Ibid New York. 

Certain cities, such as Minneapolis and St. 6. Ibid Cleveland. 23. Ibid Beaumont. 

Paul, have a combined trading area, and the 7. Ibid Philadelphia. 24. Ibid Denver. 

same buying power percentage is shown for 8. Fall River and New Bedford combined. 25. Ibid Philadelphia. 

each. . . . Certain other cities, such as Ham- 9. County percentageincludedin Houstonarea. 26. Ibid Chicago. — 

mond, Ind., are parts of a larger metropolitan 10. Ibid Chicago. 27. Ibid San Francisco. 

market, but the percentage of the county in 11. Ibid Cincinnati. 28. Ibid Seattle. 

which it is located is shown separately. Such 12. Ibid Chicago. 29. Ibid Kansas City, Mo. 

cities are designated with an X.... Some 13. In same county as Springfield. 30. Ibid New York. 

counties contain several cities over 50,000 for 14. County percentage included in Kansas 31. Same county as New Haven. 

which bank debits are available, and the City, Mo., area. 32. County percentage included in Harrisburg 
county buying power percentage is given for 15. Ibid Philadelphia. area. 
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53 Years of Fighting 
for Southern Farmers 

In the 50th anniversary issue of the 
Progressive Farmer—February, 1936—Pres- 
ident Clarence Poe expressed the hope that 
the magazine would fight vigorously for 
good causes in the next 50 years. 

That issue summarized the all-around 
progress which southern farmers had made 
since Colonel L. L. Polk launched the Pro- 
gressive Farmer in 1886—in that far-off 
“Reconstruction” period of primitive, prof- 
itless agriculture—to foster the “industrial 
and educational interests of our people.” 

A practical farmer and eloquent farm 
leader, Col. Polk was no mere desk-chair 
‘educator’; he planned, worked and fought 
to make farming in Dixie worth while. 
Thus, though he died within a few years 
#f its founding, he had planted Progressive 
Farmer's roots deep in the soil of the 
South. 

He crusaded for an efficient agricultural 
college in every state, with “feeder schools 
in every county.” He joined other great 
southern leaders in a ‘“Wake up the South” 
campaign. He headed the National Farm- 
ers’ Alliance, 2,000,000 members strong, to 
fight for “Equality for Agriculture.” Nearly 
all of its proposals—Federal Land Banks, 
railroad rate regulation, income and inher- 
itance taxes, production credit loans, rural 
mail delivery, parcel post, Australian ballot, 
etc.—have since been enacted into laws. 

Dr. Poe himself will complete this year 
his 40th anniversary as an editor of Pro- 
gressive Farmer. He has seen the maga- 
zine play a pioneer part for establishment 
of farm demonstration and county ¢¢ent 
work ... in promoting boys’ and girls’ 
club work ... in vocational education. 
Helping the farmers to become better farm- 
ers and business men the magazine has 
sought also to enlarge and enrich the lives 
of their wives and families. 

Progressive Farmer was the first southern 
farm paper to employ a full-time woman 
home economics editor, and the first to 
guarantee the reliability of all its adver- 
tising. It was the first—and as yet is the 
only farm publication—to establish separate 
editions, with separate, full-staffed editorial, 
advertising and circulation offices, to com- 
bine coverage of 14 southern states with 
strongly localized editorial service. 

Recognizing the need for mechanical 
mass production in farm journalism, Pro- 
gressive Farmer also strives to maintain 
“the intensely homelike, native, indigenous, 
localized service” of the “earlier era of 
agricultural journalism.” 

Each of the five editions is directed by a 
“principal.” Dr. Poe, at Raleigh, edits the 
Carolinas-Virginia edition in addition to his 
general services as president of the com- 
pany. His long-time associate, Dr. Tait 
Butler, at Memphis, edits the Mississippi 
Valley and Kentucky-Tennessee editions; 
Dr. Butler’s son, Eugene Butler, at Dallas, 
the Texan edition, and Alexander Nunn as 
managing editor at Birmingham, also gives 
special editorial attention to the Georgia- 
Alabama-Florida edition. 
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Today, with nearly 1,000,000 circulation, 
and with an average advertising linage of 
the five monthly editions nearly 200,000 a 
year, Progressive Farmer has become a “big 
business.” But Dr. Poe, Dr. Butler and 
their associates prefer to regard their work 
as a “profession.” They hope that south- 
ern farm families will continue to think of 
the magazine not in terms of big figures or 
super-super adjectives, but as a friend 
which merits their ‘love and confidence’’— 
a courageous friend—fighting for “Equality 
for Agriculture’ on all fronts, “without 
permitting demagogues to exploit us.” 

The growth of circulation and advertis- 
ing, however—both of them now near 


Dr. Tait Butler 


Dr. Clarence Poe 


In their long-time service with Progressive 

Farmer, these men and their associates 

have seen the magazine climb to almost 

a million circulation ... a circulation of 
a million grateful friends. 


all-time records—has helped Progressive 
Farmer to do a better editorial job, not only 
in the employment of specialists to aid 
farmers and their families in their work, 
but in providing able authors and artists 
to inform and entertain them. Contrib- 
utors have ranged from Edna St. Vincent 
Millay and Edwin Markham to Irvin S. 
Cobb and Roark Bradford, from Dr. Charles 
H. Mayo and Thomas A. Edison to Walter 
Johnson and “Red” Grange. Some recent 
cover artists have been N. C. Wyeth, 
Harold Anderson and Maxfield Parrish. 
Special messages have been received from 
both Presidents Roosevelt, from President 
Taft and President Hoover . . . and other 
great men personally known to the editors, 
including such famous leaders abroad as 
Lord Bryce and Sir Horace Plunkett. 

In the generation of Dr. Poe’s and Dr. 
Butler's leadership, Progressive Farmer's 
circulation has mounted steadily. In 1904 
it was 10,500. By 1911 it had passed the 
100,000-mark. Ten years later it was 
205,000. On its 40th birthday, in 1926, 
it was 475,000. 

Started as a North Carolina farm weekly, 
the magazine later became semi-monthly, 
and since September, 1932, has been issued 
in handsome monthly magazine form with 
increasing acceptability and popularity. 
The 50th anniversary issue reported 900,000 
subscribers. And in the first half of 1938 
there were 973,369. 


The total is quite evenly divided among 
the five editions. Carolinas-Virginia in the 
statement of last June 30 had 229,084; 
Georgia-Alabama-Florida, 201,109; Missis- 
sippi Valley, 214,582; Texas-Oklahoma, 
187,918, and Kentucky-Tennessee-West Vir- 
ginia, 140,676. 

Since the monthly basis was adopted, ad- 
vertising also has progressed rapidly. From 
an average for all editions of less than 
100,000 in 1933, it rose to 161,994 in 1934, 
190,284 in 1935, 211,461 in 1936 and 
227,900 in 1937. In spite of the recent 
general “recession,” it is still not far from 
the 200,000-mark. Fourth last year in 
linage among all national and sectional 
farm monthlies, it was first in rate of four- 
year gain. 

Right through the depression, Progressive 
Farmer has proved, not only to agricultural 
but to general advertisers, that the nation’s 
farm market is coming back and that the 
southern farmers are getting a large share 
of the improvement—60 advertisers having 
used the Progressive Farmer continuously 
for ten years or more. 

In expansion and increased diversity of 
crops, and in total cash farm income from 
them, no section has progressed more rap- 
idly than the South. Of 24 important 
southern crops, Progressive Farmer has 
found, 17 were larger in 1938 than the 
ten-year average 1927-36. Those which 
have shown recent gains include wheat and 
barley, hay and rice, and sugar cane, 
peaches and pears. . . . And incidentally, 
between 1929 and 1937, the South has had 
an all-round increase of more than 33 1/3% 
in -livestock. 

In the first nine months of 1938, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
the nation’s cash farm income was 10.3% 
less than that of the parallel period of 
1937. But whereas the states outside the 
South had a decline of 12.3%, the 14 south- 
ern states lost only 4.6%, or a bit more than 
one-third as much. 

In 1937 the nation’s total cash farm in- 
come was $8,599,767,000, of which the 
South accounted for $2,513,727,000, or 
29.2%. But of a combined increase of 
$656,136,000 from 1936, the South had 
44.4%. 

Among the 34 states outside the South, 
26.7% of total retail sales are made in 
towns of less than 10,000. In the 14 
southern states, towns under 10,000 ac- 
count for 47.3%. 

Progressive Farmer reaches nearly 1,000,- 
000 families who mainly live and work near 
these smaller towns—1,000,000 families 
who have long had reason to know that 
this magazine is helping them to gain better 
income and better living. 


McGraw-Hill Presents 
Promotion Prizes 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. has pre- 
sented prizes to its promotion men and 
publications for outstanding promotion 
work during 1938. The permanent trophy, 
a bronze plaque, was won jointly by 
Electrical World and Power for “the best 
all-round balanced program.” Hunter 
Snead and Roger L. Knight, promotion 
men of these magazines respectively, were 
presented with checks for $100 and certifi- 
cates of award for their contributions to 
the work done by the two publications. 

Certificates of award and cash prizes of 
$25 each were presented for the best cam- 
paigns or individual pieces in five classifi- 
cations as follows: Publication advertis- 
ing, C. D. Benner of Business Week; 
booklets and folders, S. A. McMillion of 
Factory Management and Maintenance; fot 
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sales letters, Wallace Blood of Electronics; 
market surveys, H. A. Haworth and Miss 
Elsie Eaves of Engineering News-Record 
and Construction Methods and Equipment; 
for publication surveys, E. J. Tangerman 
of American Machinist. 


Media Men 


Arthur J. Kemp, formerly special repre- 
sentative for the Pacific Coast division of 
radio sales, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of sales manager of the Columbia 
Pacific Network. In the New York office, 
Thomas D. Connolly, who recently resigned 
as advertising manager of Abraham & 
Straus, has been appointed to CBS’s adver- 
tising and sales promotion department in 
an executive and creative capacity. 


T. D. Connolly, 
now CBS 
executive. 


William G. Rambeau Co., radio station 
representatives, has named Don Miller, for- 
merly with the World Broadcasting System, 
manager of the New York office. 

Frederick Dickinson who, for the past 
three years was with the new business de- 
partment of McCann-Erickson, Inc., has 
been appointed western manager of the 
Bureau of Advertising, A.N.P.A., and will 
be in charge of the aggressive program 
planned by the Bureau for the Midwest 
territory. 


Frederick 
Dickinson, 
B. of A. western 
manager. 


Clinton F, Ivins, for the past 18 years 
with the Pathescope Co. of America, and 
in recent years a vice-president of that com- 
pany, has joined Audio Productions, Inc., 
New York, in an executive capacity .. . 
Stanley W. Williamson who, until recently 
was assistant head of the retail training de- 
partment of the Jam Handy organization, 
has been appointed to the company’s New 


Clinton F. Ivins, 
Audio Productions 
executive. 


York City executive contact staff in charge 
of retail sales training meetings for manu- 
facturers using slide films. 

Siebel Publishing Co., Chicago, among 
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whose publications are Brewers Digest and 
Bakers Technical Digest, has appointed 
George P. Wrench advertising manager, 
with headquarters in New York. 

E. M. Whitney, for the last eight years 
with the SEP, has joined the advertising 
department of Stage, beginning January 3. 

McHenry Browne has been named busi- 
ness manager of The American Weekly. 
E, D. Fulton succeeds him as business man- 
ager of the Chicago Evening American and 
Herald and Examiner . . . Sturgis Wells, 
formerly national advertising manager of 
the Indianapolis Times, has joined the Chi- 
cago staff of Time magazine . . . J. S. 
Crane has been named eastern manager of 
American Builder, succeeding the late R. E. 
Clement. He will handle sales of advertis- 


ing in New York. J. C. Jones has been 
named his assistant. 


Radio Billings Show Slight 
Gains in 1938 Over 1937 


Despite a year of business wobbliness 
and governmental regulations threatening 
to wet-blanket radio's activities, the three 
major networks continued to expand dur- 
ing 1938, and total billings of the indus- 
try as a whole showed a slight percentage 
gain last year over 1937. 

Mutual Broadcasting System added 35 
stations (including the 23 of the Texas 
State Network), bringing its total num- 
ber of affiliates to 110; Columbia Broad- 
casting System, adding 10, raised its total 


The 


Readers 
did it 


Recorps show that, in 1938, 
Popular Mechanics Magazine car- 
ried more pages of advertising than 
any other general monthly magazine. 

The advertising representatives 
are the same. The magazine is the 
same in general appearance, in edi- 
torial policy, in its appeal to me- 
chanically-minded men. 

And so we think it is our readers 
that put us into first place. 

Readers of Popular Mechanics al- 


ways have been noted for their buy- 


POPULA 


ing responsiveness. The ‘Man 
Market’’ of Popular Mechanics al- 
ways has been an active market. 

And when sales get a little hard 
to make, advertisers turn to a se- 
lected readership that is in buying 
mood and that has buying power. 

They turn to Popular Mechanics 
with the result that it goes into first 
place in pages of advertising. 

Yes, the readers did it! Better in- 
clude them in your sales and adver- 


tising plans for 1939. 


/, mere 
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200 East Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois ®* New York © Detroit ® Columbus 
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GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 
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For any given salesman, 
the law of averages holds 
good — the more calls, 
the more sales. This law 
acts on advertising too. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
“of 


A CHILTON ® PUBLICATION 


“makes more calls" with 
your advertisement to the 
department store than 
any other business pub- 
lication. 


HUSTLE 
WITHOUT 
BUSTLE 


We're hustlers when 
the occasion demands 
but we don’t make any 
noise about it. Our serv- 
ice is as cheerful and 
quiet as it is speedy. 


IN THE 
HEART OF 
CHICAGO 


MARK 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 
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George V. Horton of 
ScrippsHoward and 
Walter Patzloff of 
the Branham Co. 


scan short-wave ed- 


ition of St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch as it 
emerges from fac- 
simile receiving set 
recently installed in 
Gardner Advertising 
Co.’s St. Louis of- 
fices. (See Media— 
Dec. 15.) 


————— — 


to 117, and National Broadcasting Co., 
taking into its organization 23 new affili- 
ates, brought its membership to a total of 
166. 

Gross client expenditures on NBC dur- 
ing 1938 reached the mark of $41,462,679, 
a rise of 7.3% over 1937's total of $38,- 
651,286. Showing an increase for the 13th 
consecutive month, the December, 1938, 
billings totaled $3,887,072, a rise of 6.8% 
over the corresponding month of 1937. Of 
the 1938 total, $2,928,181 went to NBC's 
Red network, and $958,891 to the Blue. 

MBS’s total of $2,920,323 soared 30% 
above the previous year’s record of 
$2,239,077. December billings, amounting 
to $337,368, rose 37% above the total of 
$245,465 for the same month of 1937. 

Columbia network's gross billings for 
last year amounted to $27,345,397, a dip 
of 5% below the 1937 mark of $28,- 
722,118. Its December billings—$2,786,- 
618—fell 10% below the total of $2,786,- 
618 for December, 1937. 


Variety Awards Station KNX 
Showmanship Trophy 

_ D. W. Thornburgh, Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System vice-president in charge of 
Pacific Coast operations, returned to Los 
Angeles recently after having made a trip 


East, and took with him Variety's trophy 
awarded Station KNX as the network- 


owned station most distinguished for 
showmanship during 1938. 


Bob Landry, Variety radio editor, pre- 
sented the copper plaque—a facsimile of a 
typical front page of the weekly publica- 
tion—to Mr. Thornburgh in New York. 


In referring directly to this award, 
Variety said: “Although deriving some 
portion of its eminence from the Holly- 
wood trend in national advertising, KNX 
pretty well dominates the Los Angeles 
situation and gets the palm as the pace- 
setter in network-owned station operation 
for the year.” 


New York Papers Issue 
Dates of World’s Fair Editions 


Every New York newspaper, with the 
exception of the Daily News, whose plans 
have not been completed, has made public 
its plans for a World’s Fair edition. 


The Journal and American will publish 
two Fair papers. One, which appeared 
January 1, was edited by Grover Whalen 
and entitled the “Dawn of a New Day” 
edition; the other is a special section for 
April 16. The Brooklyn Daily Eagle’s spe- 
cial section is on the streets today; World- 


Name of Association 


Wholesale Dry Goods Institute 


American Concrete Pipe Assn 


American Paper & Pulp Assn... 
Asphalt Institute ........ 


Important Conventions to Come 


The following list of important January and February conventions was com- 
piled for SM and for “Domestic Commerce” by C. Judkins and N. Dokken, of 
the Trade Association Section of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


National Crushed Stone Assn...........................-...-. 


Convention City Date 
January 
setae New York, N. Y. Jan.30-Feb.2 
6 ee Chicago, Ill. 23-28 
....Cineinnati, Ohio Jan.30-Feb.1 
cists dae New York, N. Y. 16-21 
February 


American Concrete Institute.................... 


saith saa San Francisco, Cal. 23-25 
American National Retail Jewelers Assn............ 


Associated Chain Drug Stores... 
National Electrical Mfrs. Assn.................................- 


_ue.New York, N. Y. 21-23 


.....5an Francisco, Cal. 20-24 
ae New York, N. Y. 20-24 
......L0s Angeles, Cal. 27-Mar.3 
_New York, N. Y. 13-15 
_New York, N. Y. 5-10 
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Telegram, February 25; Times, March 5; 
The Wall Street Journal, Match 31; The 
Sun, April 29; Herald Tribune, April 30; 
Mirror, April 30; Post, date not yet fixed. 
Most of the sections or editions will be in 
color. 

According to a Fortune estimate, follow- 
ing a survey of a cross-section of the popu- 
lation, 24.3% of the nation will attend the 
Fair. The New Yorker, in a mail survey 
of its subscribers, finds that 78% of the 
residents within a 200-mile radius plan to 
visit the Fair. 


Roanoke Times & World-News 
Offer Advertisers New Service 


A new merchandising service has been 
instituted by the Roanoke Times’ and 
World-News for their national advertisers. 

A display stand, headed with the words, 
“As Advertised in the Roanoke Times and 
the World-News” and featuring five prod- 
ucts each week, has been placed in 25 of 
Roanoke’s grocery stores (19 independents 
and 6 chains) to serve as the link between 
the reader-consumer and the advertiser. 


L. A. Times Celebrates Motion 
Pictures’ 50th Birthday 


The year was 1889. Thomas A. Edison 
perfected the first kinetograph which pro- 
jected tumultuous action pictures on to a 
screen and, somehow, in a crude way, they 
seemed to talk via the primitive phono- 
graph. That year marked the beginning 
of the modern motion picture industry. 

To commemorate the golden jubilee of 
this industry, the Los Angeles Times re- 
cently published “Picture Parade,” a 32- 
page special section (1514 pages advertis- 
ing) describing the 50-year development, 
the important part motion pictures play in 
keeping the public entertained, their edu- 
cational features, the industry’s “genius, 
budgets and dividends,” etc. 


Aero Digest Publishes 
January Whopper 


The January Aero Digest, fourth annual 
aircraft machinery and tool number, is that 
publication’s third largest issue in seven 
years. Of its 164 pages, 94 pages are ad- 
vertising. 

The issue features descriptions of new 
tools and machinery for aeronautical manu- 
facture, a directory of machine-tool manu- 
facturers, and a lead article on industrial 
mobilization by Louis Johnson, Assistant 
Secretary of War. 


Media Notes 


Scripps-Howard is combining its Atlanta 
and Dallas national advertising divisions 
sometime in the near future to form a new 
Southern branch in Memphis. Frank Moore, 
present manager of the Dallas office, will 
head the new division. Harold Sampson, 
formerly in charge of the Scripps-Howard 
Atlanta office, has resigned to become local 
advertising manager of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution. John K. Ottley, Jr., has been named 
the paper’s advertising director. 

Time magazine will now accept two- 
thirds pages of advertising in two colors. 

Outdoors magazine will be published, 
effective with the February issue, by 
Outdoor Publications, Inc., under the man- 
agement of The Open Road Publishing Co. 
Clayton H. Ernst, president of the latter 
company, will also be president of Outdoor 
Publications, Inc. Nelson J. Peabody, ad- 
vertising director of The Open Road for 
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Boys magazine, will head the Outdoors ad- 
vertising department. Other executives of 
the two publications will continue in their 
present capacities. 

Formation of a new Detroit automotive 
trade publishing firm to be known as Ed- 
ward E. Rothman, Inc., has been announced 
by Mr. Rothman, president, who for the 
past 18 months has been a vice-president of 
the MacManus, John & Adams agency. The 
company plans to publish a monthly auto- 
motive dealer magazine devoted almost en- 
tirely to used cars and trucks with contents 
designed to aid dealers in the sale of trade- 
ins. 

J. J. Devine & Associates, newspaper 
and radio representatives, have retired from 
station representation as of December 31. 
Contracts with some 35 stations held by 
the firm have been turned over to Burn- 
Smith Co., New York. 

The Miami Herald has appointed Story, 
Brooks and Finley, its national advertising 
representatives, effective January 1. Garner 
and Grant will continue to represent the 
paper in the Atlanta area. 

Station WHBF, covering Davenport, Ia.. 
Moline and Rock Island, Ill., and located 
in the latter city, yesterday became the 
110th affiliate of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System . . . WQXR, New York's “high 
fidelity station,” doubled its sales of time 
in 1938 over 1937, according to sales man- 
ager Robert M. Scholle, who pointed out at 
the same time that listener interest growth 
during the past year has been “most grati- 
fying.” “A year ago in December,” he re- 
ports, ‘5,613 printed monthly program 
booklets were sold. In December, 1938, the 
figure was 12,284 copies.” 

Associated Business Papers will hold its 
Spring convention on April 28-30 at the 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 


. BETTER 
SS LOCATIONS 


 ONE-HAND TATKER 


G™ choice locations—get more 
and better tie-ins at retail out- 
lets—improve dealer cooperation! 
Equip your salesmen with Kling-Tite 
—the improved method of instal- 
ling Point-of-Sale advertising! 
Tacking posters in the most con- 
spicuous spots—installing win- 
dow displays—covering dis- 
play panels—tacking out- 
doors—are all done in less 
time, with less effort, and 
G F-S A LE better — with Kling- 
Tite. Investigate! 
ASK FOR FOLDER 
£___.L. HANSEN MFG.CO 
(EGTTEAT) 5019 Ravenswood Ave. 
a, CHICAGO. ILL. 


SEES BETTER 


America. 


AKRON 1939 PROSPECTS BRIGHT 


... By ROGER W. BABSON 


OBSERVER FORECASTS 25% To 30% 
INCREASE IN GENERAL BUSINESS 


Expects Building Gains. 
Boost in Auto Production is Seen as Basis 


for Good Tire Year 


Akron is one of the brightest spots on the 1939 busi- 
ness horizon. It will be the great industrial cities of 
America which will lead us to moderate prosperity in 
1939. Akron business is now well above the levels of 
a year ago and it has climbed nearly 25 per cent since 
the low point last February and March. 


Considering your own economic set-up against this 
background, | forecast that general business in Akron 
will be at least 25 to 30 per cent above the initial 
months of 1938 and at least 20 per cent ahead of a 
year ago for the nation as a whole. By the end of 
1939 Akron should be one the most active cities in 


EXCERPTS FROM BABSON PREDICTIONS 
AKRON BEACON JOURNAL DEC. 30, 1938 


AT ONE LOW COST, YOUR SHARE OF AKRON SALES 
CAN BE ASSURED .. . COVER THIS ALERT, FREE-SPENDING 
MARKET THROUGH THE... 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


ESTABLISHED 1839 
REPRESENTED BY: STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


TIMES AHEADS 
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Increase in Price? Then Make 
That a Boast, Not an Apology 


Do you hem-and-haw when a price rise 
is necessary? Do you approach customers 
apologetically and thereby make them bristle 
with suspicion and antagonism ? 

Such an attitude is uselessly stupid. Price 
increases can be transmuted into real selling 
arguments, as the following demonstrates. 
It was written by P. S. Mumford, Schlangen 
brewery equipment division, American Ma- 
chine and Metals, Inc., New York. The 
logical explanation for a higher price can 
readily be adapted to other lines. 

“If we came around and asked you to cut 
the price of your beer, you wouldn't like it. 

“We wouldn't like it either if you asked 
us to cut the price of our Keg Scrubbers. 
And—as a matter of fact, we not only won't 
cut the price, but we're going to jack it up! 

“When you read the enclosed announce- 
ment, you'll learn why. Our engineers have 
been mighty busy this last year. They've 
worked long hours to find how Schlangen 
Keg Scrubbers could save you more money 
than they ever have before . . . how they 
could turn out more packages . . . do bet- 
ter washing. ... 

“The many new improvements cost us 
more to incorporate. But—they are going 
to save you more money. 

“On December 1, the price of the new 
1939 model Schlangen Keg Scrubber will be 
increased. However, we frankly think it’s 
good business to give our friends an oppor- 
tunity to save money in the meantime. 
That's the reason for this letter—and the 
suggestion that you take advantage of an 
unusual opportunity. 

“Why not let us give you complete facts 
about this brand new machine now? It'll 
pay you to mail the postcard.” 


When Good Workers Go Flat 
You Want to Know How Come 


When men who have always been good 
producing sales agents go into a slump, 
there is bound to be a reason. Headquar- 
ters must find out fully, but tactfully. 
Charlie Foster (who signs all his letters, 
“Sincerely, your friend’), of Southern 
States Iron Roofing Co., hits a happy note 
of informality in this letter to his firm's 
widely scattered agents. 


“I'm worried, Mr. Blank. 

“Something must be wrong. Why? 

“Because the first half of this year you 
sent in a lot of orders—and made many 
fine cash commissions. 

“But here lately—right at the time when 
business is increasing—your orders have 


been falling off. 
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“Won't you write and tell me what is 
the matter? Perhaps what you say will put 
me in a position to help you. And I know 
you want to get the big checks for cash 
commissions, just as you have in the past. 

‘For your convenience, I’m listing several 
questions below. All you have to do is 
to fill in the answers and return this letter 
to me in the enclosed postage paid en- 
velope. 

“Won't you do this today? 

“Sincerely, your friend, 
“CHARLIE FOSTER. 


nN 


“4. Is there anything else you'd like to 
tell us?...... sa 


Hotel Spends an Extra Nickel 
and Reaps Dollars in Returns 


Not all companies have as natural a tie- 
up with the new-minted Jefferson nickel as 
has the Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis. Never- 
theless, while the coin is still a novelty, it 
might well be worked into several types of 
letters for various lines. 

Carl E. Roessler, the hotel manager, re- 
ports that the epistle—which had an actual 
shiny nickel pasted beneath the salutation— 
was the most productive mail effort ever 
made by the Jefferson. Returns more than 
justified the extra five cents in cost. 

“This is a NICKEL—a five-cent piece. 
It's—but wait a minute. What-the—by 
Thomas—IT IS!—A new Jefferson nickel! 

“And if that doesn’t give us a perfect 
lead into our commercial, then the Jack 
Benny technique has tripped us up. 


Round Table Winners 
for December 


R. W. DENMAN 
American Machine and Metals, Inc. 


New York 


E. R. Linpetr 
C. B. Lyon & Bro., Inc. 
St. Paul 


W. B. Manson 


Holmes Electric Protective Co. 
New York 


Homer J. Mutu 
Stimpson Computing Scale Co. 
Louisville 


If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives 
an “Extra Satisfied” Feeling, Send in 
a Copy to This Department. It May Win. 


“Here the New Hotel Jefferson presents 
you with the Jefferson nickel, but every 
night in the Club Continental we present 
floor shows that are as brilliant and bright 
as this newest addition to our coinage. . . . 

"So pocket this new Jefferson nickel and 
let it remind you of the New Hotel Jef- 
ferson and the Club Continental. If the 
urge to spend it is overpowering, drop it in 
a pay phone and call MAin 4600 for a 
reservation.” 


I-Mean-Business Plus a Dash 
of Fun in a Collection Letter 


Of collection letters there is no end. Nor 
will there be until every dead-beat reforms, 
every slow payer keeps a steady eye on the 
calendar. In that Utopia, credit men will 
loll on swivel chairs upholstered with rose 
petals—and nary a thorn. 

Until that joyous day, however, the 
search is perpetual for clever variations of 
how to say “come on and pay.” Here's 
one by R. R. Root, collection manager of 
Consolidated Paint & Varnish Corp., Cleve- 
land. 

“More years ago than I care to remem- 
ber, we used to sing a ribald song, the 
refrain of which asked the question, “Why 
is the wildcat wild?” But, we never knew 
the answer. 

“However, I think I have the answer 
now. Mr. Wildcat was originally tame, but 
he took a job as a collection manager and 
became wild because the customers refused 
—in droves—to answer his letters or com- 
plv with his delicately worded requests for 
checks. 

“Now I am in that cat’s category when 
I look at the big stack of carbons of my 
unanswered letters to you requesting pay- 
ment of your account—so, to eliminate any 
possibility of my being measured for a 
straitjacket at an early date, will you please 
reply to just this one letter? Forget about 
the rest of them. 

“All I want to know is what can [ ex- 
pect you to do about your unpaid account? 
That's all. And to make it easy for you 
to answer—just check one of the three re- 
plies possible for you to make below: 

“Enclosed please find check...... 
“Will mail check in 10 days 
“Sue, and be d—ned to you..... 

“Then mail this letter back to me. I'll 
even pay the postage if you will use the 
special envelope I enclose. 

“Awaiting your reply with the keenest 
interest, I am 


“Yours to get out of the 
cat’s category, 
“R. R. Roor, 
“Collection Manager. 
“P.S. It will tame me down to normal 
if I should find your check enclosed. . . .” 
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12 Ways to Use the 


Marketing Pictograph Reprint Service 


Since February of last year SALES MANAGEMENT has 
been operating its Marketing Pictograph Reprint Service 
A few weeks ago the editors wrote to some of the sub- 
scribers and asked how they were using the reprints which 
they received through the service each month. 

Below are excerpts from some of the replies: 


For Bulletins, in selling insurance 


“We have used some of the outstanding ones for bulletin pur- 
poses and we are planning to use such technique in dramatizing 
facts from time to time.” 

A. J. DuRetr 
John C. Paige & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


For Exhibits—Presentations, as used by an ad- 
vertising agent and a group of farm papers. 

“Developing exhibits for solicitations. 

“Preparing exhibits for development of clients’ businesses. 

“Showing relationship of client's business to various primary 
and secondary situations affecting the marketing of his product. 

“Developing interest of prospects in the services which an agency 
can render. 

“When we subscribed for Marketing Pictograph reprints, we 
selected ten Class A prospects and fitted them into a promotion 
program for securing new business. Each set of Marketing Picto- 
graph reprints has been, so utilized, and with good results. 

“Our method of utilizing them involves showing them off by 
mounting them in an especially designed portfolio. This portfolio 
is the proper size and type which an executive can keep in his 
files or desk. It is satisfying, indeed, to know that they are being 
kept and referred to.” 

LEE E. DONNELLEY, President 
Lee E. Donnelley Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“Marketing Pictograph reprints have been incorporated by 
us into what we call a formal Automotive Presentation on behalt 
of our papers and somewhat on behalf of the farm market as 
a whole.” 

Frep O. Toor, Western Manager 
Associated Farm Papers 
Chicago, Ill. 


Research, in selling newspaper advertising 
“These Pictographs are sent to our Business and Maiket 
Research Department where they are thoroughly analyzed and 
then filed by subject so that whenever an individual merchandising 
or marketing problem arises, any pertinent information can be 


tilized.”’ 
— D. C. Matrocks, Asst. Adv. Dir 


The Examiner 
Los Angeles 


Sales Planning, by a chemical company 
“I am glad to give you an answer to your recent letter, in 
sincere appreciation of the services which you are rendering with 
your Marketing Pictographs, to those interested in marketing. 
“In this fashion you have picturized facts in such a manner as 
to facilitate their easy use. We are using them as a basis and a 
guide in making sales promotion plans. 
Herb Mercready, Adv. Mgr. 
Magnus Chemical Co., Inc. 
Garwood, N. J. 


Helping the Salesmen, to sell suspenders, belts, 
etc. 


“Your Marketing Pictographs have been very helpful to me in 
giving me, in quickly digestible form, information that I can in- 
corporate in the correspondence with the members of our sales 
force and in the discussions of trends, conditions, etc., at sales 
meetings. 

“Furthermore, when I meet our salesmen on the road, I like 
to have a complete set of Pictographs with me. I never know 
beforehand just which ones I will have occasion to use but in 
most of these conversations with our salesmen, wherein they 
unburden themselves and try to tell me about conditions, | find 
it very helpful to have information available in pictorial form, 
which is very much easier to get across to them and in which 
they are much more interested than if I poured out statistics and 
showed them long typewritten reports. 


“After all, we need look no further than the picture magazines 
and the tabloid papers to learn why the Pictographs are so very 
helpful in sales work. People are interested in pictures, and 
salesmen, retailers, manufacturers and wholesalers are all people.” 


Moriz M. DreyFus 
Pioneer Suspender Co. 
Philadelphia 


Direct Mail Copy, in selling steel products 


“We are inclined to agree with one of your readers who notes 
that the Marketing Pictographs were one of the best features in 
SALES MANAGEMENT. We have found them very helpful in giving 
us material for direct mail copy. 

‘Frequently in preparing direct mail letters we can make use 
of some of the information given in your Pictographs. We have 
been especially interested in those sketches which showed the 
buying habits of the public. For example, such things as what 
per cent of shoppers will accept substitutes in the various fields, 
the effect of displays, etc. 

“We have also been very much interested in the Pictographs 
on advertising. For example, the one showing the way the various 
industries proportion their advertising budget by months and the 
ones on comparison of advertised products as against non-adver- 
tised products.” 

C. D. Davenport, Adv. Mer. 
Union Steel Products Co. 


Albion, Mich. 


Reference Filing 


Many letters, including some of those from which the above 
extracts were taken, tell how the Marketing Pictograph reprints 
are being carefully filed by subject matter for reference in research, 
sales, advertising, and other departments. H. H. Penny, of Evans- 
Winter-Hebb, Inc., Detroit, writes “it so happens that none of 
them fits in exactly with any work we are doing at the moment, 
but they are kept carefully in the reference file and we expect to 
draw on them frequently.” 

Another executive writes in the same vein and adds, “if they 
were left in the magazine they probably would not be referred 
to.” 

The editors want to make Marketing Pictographs more and 
more useful as time goes on. They hope that the uses described 
above will help other subscribers to get the most out of them, re- 
gardless of what their business is. 

Reprints have been made available at a moderate cost and 
since they are mailed in heavy tubes are unharmed in the mail. 
One 12-months’ subscription costs $1.95. Additional subscrip- 
tions sent to the same address are 60 cents a year each. 


Address orders to the 


Marketing Pictograph Reprint Service 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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To Alert... 
SALESMANAGERS 


When routing through 
Central New York, re- 
member Hotel Syracuse 
is long on value, com- 
fort and service. Cen- 
trally located. Four 
attractive restaurants 

. restful accommo- 
dations. 


Rates from $3.00 single. 


Fay B. Mareness, Mgor., Srnacuse, N. Y. 


id | 
WANTED 


Assistant Sales Manager 


Philadelphia publishing house 
wants Assistant Sales Manager, 
between ages of 35 and 40. Must 
be experienced in handling high- 
grade salesmen and be familiar 
with office details of sales depart- 
ment. Permanent. In replying, 
applicants must state salary ex- 
pected. 


BOX 622, SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 


to ST. LOUIS 


Welcome to friendly service ... 
fine food and drink, served in 
the hospitable atmosphere of 


HO TLE L 


(Daufar 


DOWNTOWN AT YOUR DOORSTEP 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or 
less, single; $5.00 or less, double 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
Talbott Realty Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANACEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Crowell Consumer Relations 
Study Course Promotes Buying 


Have you heard of, or perchance seen, 
the study course in “Consumer Relations,” 
with which the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany is helping consumers buy more wisely 
and economically? Described on its wrap- 
per as a “constructive effort to help the 
consumer solve her buying problems 
through a better understanding of modern 
methods employed by manufacturers, retail- 
ers and advertisers,” the course consists of 
a number of pamphlets prepared by recog- 
nized experts in the many fields included. 

Among the subjects are: The Consumer’s 
Debt to Advertising, by Ernest Elmo Cal- 
kins; From Range to Range, by John 
Holmes, Pres., Swift & Co.; Wheat and 
Its Flours, by Donald D. Davis, Pres., Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.; Serving the Consumer, by 
Lewis W. Waters, V.P. in charge of re- 
search, General Foods Corporation; for a 
total of sixteen among which are studies 
on medicines, lamp bulbs, canned foods, 
dress accessories, rayon, staple fabrics, milk, 
furs and jewelry. One pamphlet lists 
scores of sources of information for con- 
sumers from government bureaus, manufac- 
turers, and educational groups. 

The series is part of the comprehensive 
program in behalf of better relations be- 
tween consumers and the products and the 
manufacturers they patronize which Crowell 
has undertaken under the direction of Anna 
Steese Richardson. Specimen sets will be 
sent on request to Mrs. Richardson, ad- 
dressing her in care of Crowell Publishing 
Co., 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Market for Gas Appliances 
Shown in New Hearst Survey 


"The Market for Gas Appliances,” a 
study of the national service of gas, to 
homes in the counties and urban places of 
the country, is an important source of sales 
information for all organizatious directly 
concerned. Prepared by the Marketing Di- 
vision of Hearst Magazines, Inc., the study 
shows in map and tabular form the geo- 
graphical distribution of gas meters in the 
nation; analyzes the marketing problem in 
three groups of principal states; includes a 
large “Trading Area Gas Market Map,” 
based on the Marketing Division Con- 
sumer Trading Areas; and finally breaks 
down the gas market into population group 
units. 

Among the conclusions drawn is the gen- 
eral statement that 90% of the gas meters 
are located in one-third of the places; and 
that the 2,929 cities of over 2,500 popula- 
tion making up this one-third comprise 


93% of the total gas-served market as meas- 
ured by the number of gas meters. For the 
complete analysis—which we suspect has 
been generally distributed to organizations 
chiefly interested, but which may not have 
come to your personal attention—send re- 
quests to L. J. McCarthy, Marketing Divi- 
sion, Hearst Magazines, Inc., 57th St. & 
8th Ave., New York City. 


How to Reach Public 
School Buying Executives 


Are you interested in selling to the 
school market? If so, a survey of that mar- 
ket just published by The Nation’s Schools 
offers one of the most complete statistical 
and functional studies of a market that has 
come our way in many a moon. It would 
be a good guess that even firms which 
have long established contacts with and suc- 
cessful sales records in the school market 
might well use this study in their sales and 
advertising planning. 

Entitled “School Market Data,” the study 
in file-size binding covers such important 
questions as: The size of the school market, 
in students and staff; investment in school, 
and annual expenditures; division of the 
school dollar, salaries and all expenditures 
itemized; who buys for schools; geograph- 
ical approach to the school market; trends 
and means of covering the market. Attend- 
ance and similar data are given by states, 
and in some instances the figures cover pe- 
riods as far back as 1870—to indicate the 
background of information presented. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to interpreting 
the three principal methods of buying in 
effect—unit, dual, and multiple. 

In brief, the heart of the entire market 
for sellers of materials and supplies is cited 
as the 3,200 superintendents and assistants 
in the 2,900 city school systems which 
spend 70% of the total reported for all 
public schools. The study concludes with 
a report on the advertising, and the serv- 
ice-to-advertisers, facilities offered through 
this school publication. Requests for the 
study should be sent to J. W. Cannon, Jr., 
The Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., Inc., 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


New Country Newspaper Group 


The 1939 rate and data book on 2,113 
selected rural weekly newspapers—a group 
which has been organized for cooperative 
advertising development by Woodyard As- 
sociates—is now available to sales and ad- 
vertising executives. Representing a circu- 
lation of 3,423,080, the papers cover a mar- 
ket representing $10,000,000,000 of buying 
power, the sponsors point out. The Wood- 
yard member-papers are located mostly in 
2,048 counties in which no daily news- 
papers are published. They were selected 
by 20 representatives of the Woodyard 
organization based on circulation, rural 
coverage, reader interest, make-up and 
dominance in the county of publication. The 
rate book shows purchasing power in each 
market, gives data on county population, 
with rates and mechanical specifications for 
member papers. Address Edward D. Wood- 
yard, Woodyard Associates, 247 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Brass-Tacks Data: Cincinnati 


In a series of file-form loose-leaf folders, 
Cincinnati Times-Star digests a vast amount 
of market data about the Cincinnati area, 
provides maps and graphs which are prac- 
tical and usable. There are five folders in 
the series. Address Fred J. Oexman, Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL LINES WANTED 


MAILING LISTS 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
29 years’ recognized standing and reputation, car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client’s personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. R. 
W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE, $2,400 yearly 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, beyond question, his identity and_pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 
plan especially geared to present day conditions. 
Of equal pertinence is our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the 
quickest market for his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 
Box 161, Taylor Place, Short Beach, Connecticut. 


SALES EXECUTIVE FOR WARM AIR HEAT- 
ing division of large heating equipment manufac- 
turer with national distribution. Only seasoned 
and mature man considered. Heating sales and 
sales management experience, acquaintance with 
warm air trade throughout country, ability to speak 
before groups, and successful record of sales re- 
sults essential. Please state age, and give full par- 
ticulars of experience, general background, positions 
held during past 15 years and net incomes each 
year. Photograph of yourself would be helpful. 
Our organization knows about this advertisement. 
All correspondence confidential. Address Box 611, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 


EXECUTIVES EARNING $2400 to $25,000. Vo- 
cational relations counsel of demonstrated ability 
conducts confidential introductory employment ne- 
gotiations keyed to the qualifications presented. 
Leaders of industry, and those of your choosing, 
contacted in your locality, or elsewhere, through 
personalized advertising campaign at moderate ex- 
pense. If you have the initiative to press on towards 
a higher paying position, this organization may 
the medium of achieving your ambition. Write for 
full information to VOCATIONAL INTERMEDI- 
ATES 1428-30 National Bank Building, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


HELP WANTED 


Traveling Sales Manager 


by large paint brush manufacturer to cover 
United States. 


Salary and expenses paid. This stable, long-estab- 
lished and well-financed organization will train you 
thoroughly in its merchandising policies. 
Experience in traveling for paint or brush manu- 
facturer advantageous. 


Disadvantages to this position are that you will be 
required to be away from home many months at a 
time; also work is at fast pace. 


State age, experience, education, qualifications. Neat, 
methodical presentation of facts will assist you in 
securing interview. Write — 


BOX 621, SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A RELATIVELY SMALL BUT LONG ESTAB- 
lished and well financed manufacturing concern 
located in North Central Ohio has an opportunity 
for a man 30 to 35 years of age who has had 
actual selling experience; and in addition has as- 
sisted in the planning and direction of sales effort. 
After a brief training period, his time would be 
spent largely in the field strengthening and broaden- 
ing distribution and aiding the activities of district 
Safes Representatives. In applying, please state age, 
education, experience in detail and give references 
which will be treated in confidence. Box No. 620, 
c/o SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N 


A WELL-TRAINED SALES EXECUTIVE OF 
broad background in the industrial field wishes to take 
over the representation of several Grade-A 
non-competitive, ory. to the industrial field. First 
choice of territory is Central New York, with head- 
quarters in Syracuse, where his established con- 
tacts would be of most value. Second choice would 
be New England. * This man is a Yale engineering 
gtaduate; he has hired and trained salesmen and 
has spent ten years in industrial sales work for one 
of the country’s largest oil companies. He seeks 
quality products sponsored by well-established man- 
ufacturers and prefers products which sell on a 
repeat-business basis. Address Box 610, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


City. 


LINES WANTED 


OFFER YOU INTELLIGENT SALES REPRE- 
sentation New Orleans to Denver and El Paso, four 
times yeariy. Want short, staple, non-seasonable 
line, must have some established business. Gentile, 
38, references. R. E. Barret, Knox Street Station, 
Dallas, Texas. 


THE FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGB- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 
terested in establishing contact with any of these 
sales representatives should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
MANAGEMENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
of the individuals or firms represented in this list. 
To the best of our knowledge they are reliable. 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, N. Y 


Ag-1. Territory: Western N. Y., hdqrs., Syracuse. 
Wants several non-competitive first-grade products 
selling to industry which have repeat sales. 


Ag-2. Territory: Md., D. C., hdqrs., Baltimore. 
Wants grocery specialty products. 


Ag-3. Territory: National, hdqrs., Chicago. Wants 
grocery products. 


Ag-4. Territory: Tenn., hdqrs., Nashville. Wants 
y oo gaa or electrical specialties selling through 
ealers. 


Ag-5. Territory: South Tex., hdqrs., Houston. 
Wants several good staple or specialty lines. 


Ag-6. Territory: Southern O.. Ind., Ky.. Western 
W. Va., hdars., Cincinnati. Wants products sell- 
ing to electrical and hardware stores, central stations, 
jobber trade. 


Ag-7. Territory: New England, hdqrs., Boston. 
Wants any product that has New England potential. 
Ag-8. Territory: National, hdars., Boston. Wants 
products in sporting goods, toy or hardware field. 
Ag-9. Territory: West Virginia, Southeastern 
Ohio. Eastern Kentucky. See Ad Box 303. 


Ag-10. Territory: Central New York or New Eng- 
land. See Ad Box 610. 


Ag-11. Territory: New York, New Jersey, New 
England, hdqrs., New York. Wants automotive 
products, jobber and chain store trade. 


Ag-12. Territory: New Orleans to Denver and 
El Paso. Wants short, staple, non-seasonable line. 


Ag-13. Territory: Wisconsin, hdqrs., Milwaukee. 
Wants food specialty, cosmetics, drug sundries, any 
products with repeat possibilities. 


Ag-14. Territory: New York Metropolitan area, 
hdars., city. Wants engineering and marine products. 
Ag-15: Territory: 11 Western States or three Pa- 
cific Coast states, hdqrs., San Francisco. Wants any 
roducts sold through department store, chain, job- 
er, furniture outlets. 


Ag-16: Territory: Southern O., Ind., Ky., hdars., 
Cincinnati. Wants production materials for sale to 
any and all electrical and mechanical manufacturers. 


Ag-17: Territory: Pacific N. W. states, hdgrs., 
Seattle. Wants to represent any Eastern manufac- 
turer, advertising nationally, preferably building 
materials. 


SPECIAL MAILING LISTS. CHEMISTS, AC- 
countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Export Managers, Purchasing Agents. 
Officials of Corporations, High Salaried Executives. 
Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 
LIST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


WHAT'S NEW?—OUR ADVERTISING CARDS 
are outstanding and distinctive: They go straight to 
the man who buys and they sell him your product: 
Don’t overlook this economical and effective means 
of getting orders: by large and small concerns: 
Attractive NEW samples free: Write today. 
GRAPHIC ARTS PHOTO SERVICE, Hamilton, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: SALES MANAGER—AN 
opportunity to secure the services of an outstanding 
MAN who knows how to merchandise products in 
the small town and farm field. Thoroughly experi- 
enced in handling salesmen and in resale work. 
Successful record on creation and execution of sales 
promotion plans. Now at the peak of his produc- 
tion ability. 39 years of age This man is really a 
FIND as a Sales Executive, Divisional Sales Manager 
or Sales Promotion Manager for some firm interested 
in the farm field. Address, R. R. TOEPEL, 812 
Clough, Waterloo, Iowa. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST REPRESENTATION: 
Just concluding nine years selling and promotion 
of national advertised line, four states and Alaska, 
I now desire new connection with Eastern manu- 
facturer. Have handled all phases of complete sales 
representation, with immediate contacts in building 
material field, including architects, contractors, and 
dealers. Past record assures development of aggressive 
sales contacts in other fields as well. References and 
sales history on request. Address: Box 625, Sales 
Management, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALEs MANAGEMENT bids for sales repre- 
sentation in the territory or territories described, for 
lines designated. Sales agents interested in establish- 
ing contact with any of these manufacturers should 
mention the key-number at the beginning of the 
advertisements. This department is conducted solely 
as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT cannot - 
antee the integrity of any of the individuals or 
firms resented in this list. To the best of our 
knowle they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVI DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. 


Mf-1. Product: Water and metal treatment for 
steam boilers. Territory open: N. Y. and N. J. 
as. Product: Drug item. Territory open: Na- 
tional. 


Mf-3. Product: Insecticide. Territory open: N 
England, parts of East, most of Middle West. 


Mf-4. Product: Display materials. Territory opea: 
National. 


Mf-5. Product: Specialty selling through infants’ 
departments of 7 stores. Territory : 
Wash. and Ore. ; San Francisco and Northern Cal. 
Los Angeles and Southern Cal.; Salt Lake City 
Tex.; Kans.; Okla.; Mo.; Ia.; Ga.; N. C. and 
S. C.; Tenn.; Miss. 

Mf£-6. Product: Patented fire and burglar alarm 
device. Territory open: National. 

Mf-7. Product: Thermometers in drug field: test- 
ing instruments for industrial lines. Territory 
open: National. 

Mf-8. Product: Fuel. Territory open: New Eneg- 
land. See Ad Box 619. 

Mf£-9. Product: . Copyrighted art crucifixes and 
crosses for mortuary and drug trade. Territory: East 
of the Mississippi River. 


Mf-10: Product: Gas water heaters. Territory open: 
N. J., New England, Central N. Y. (outside Man- 


hattan) . 
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OT ON THE RATE CARD: 


issue Brass E. Tacks wrote on ‘Should Newspapers 


In our preceding 


Standardize Their National Advertising Rates?” 
with a view to promoting discussion on this subject. 

The bald and regrettable truth seems to be that the whole 
publishing business has made the costly error of devoting 
too high a percentage of its total sales effort to purely sta- 
tistical arguments and simultancously too small a percentage 
of its selling technique to stressing those values which can- 
not appear on advertising rate cards. Indeed, to assume 
that advertising should be bought on the basis of so much 
ink and so much paper, multiplied by so many thousands 
of impressions, is often plainly silly. 

Clair Maxwell, head of the old Life magazine, and 
executive of the new Life magazine, points out that if 
the great sports authorities picked all-American football 
teams on the basis of total poundage and linear height, the 
selection of the all-American football team could be done 


by any bookkeeper or layman. Obviously various factors 


and abilities must be taken into consideration, else the 
diminutive 150-pounders like O’Brien of Texas Christian 
University would be lost in the steamroller of Goliaths. It 
is even so with publications; there are many factors and 
abilities which contribute to the final values. 

Ducking this side can only result in penalizing pub- 
lishing, advertising and the public interest. So what- 
ever we say indicting the sales techniques of publishers 
applies with equal force to the buying technique at both 
the agency and company ends. 

An outstanding example of what we mean by selling of 
third and fourth dimensions in advertising values has re- 
cently come to our attention. We refer to the very impres- 
sive program now being carried out by the Oklahoma 
Publishing Co. in connection with its 50th anniversary. 
This concern operates a morning paper, evening paper, 
Sunday paper, farm magazine, three different radio stations 
and several affiliated enterprises. The 1939 presentation 
being featured by this organization skips over the statistical 
phase and concentrates on a pictorial description of the 
men, machinery, methods and policies which contribute to 
make this Oklahoma institution outstandingly successful not 
only in terms of money making, but also in terms of service 
rendered to readers and listeners, to employes, to communi- 
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ties, to the country, and last, but not least, to the creation 
of added sales power in advertising. Six hundred original 
photographs tell the story and the whole presentation 
constitutes “recommended seeing.” 


+ + 
HE CURRENT CHALLENGE TO SELL: In one 
of his Sunday evening broadcasts, W. J. Cameron, 
public relations head of the Ford Motor Co., made 
certain comments which are a challenge not only to the 


salesmen of America but also to the whole sales side of 
American business. 


The year 1939 is to be a salesman’s year, if it is anyone's. 

He has a nation with the widest market, the most money, the 
greatest eagerness to buy of any, on earth, and yet a nation where 
the poorest selling job of all time has been done. Our people 
have been the greatest buyers in the world, which has led us to 
think that we must be the greatest sellers in the world. The facts 
dispute that conclusion. About 65% of the motor cars sold today 
are bought by people who walk unsolicited into dealers’ places of 
business. In all lines supposedly dependent on salesmanship, about 
70% of sales are not strictly sales at all, but purchases made on 
the initiative of the purchasers themselves. 


That is not the whole story: Seventy per cent of the goods that 
are sold by salesmen are sold by only 20% of the salesmen. 


Salesmen are being more and more welcomed as buying coun- 
selors. High-pressure salesmanship won a bad name for itself by 
not creating intelligent buyership. 


What is needed for 1939 is uninspired salesmanship—men and 
women who go to their job as a farmer goes to his plowing. 
We do not say that 7f you do this you will get results; we say 
that those who do this are getting results. How else do you think 
this country has lived through these last few years? There are still 
20% wf us who are this sort of people. We ought to raise it to 
at least 50% in 1939. 


No doubt many salesmen would see red if they thought 
this commentary was directed at them personally—particu- 
larly those most in need of a new will to work hard. If 
this same comment were directed at sales executives, they 
might also wince. Yet it is undoubtedly true that the lead- 
ership of sales executives has been inadequate across a 
substantial part of the sales front. But Mr. Cameron’s 
challenge to salesmen goes even further back than sales 
executives. In no small number of cases it goes all the 
way back to Boards of Directors who have been unenter- 
prising, uninspired and even unintelligent about backing 
up the sales and advertising programs ardently pled for by 
the very executives in their own companies who have the 
top responsibility for making sales and profits mount. 
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Hiow to increase sales and goodwill 
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Few customs are more characteristic of American life than 


newspaper reading. People in all walks of life turn daily 


to the newspaper because itis the medium which best sat- 


isfies their desire to know what happens as it happens. 


This universal habit makes the newspaper the primary 


ee. BOMBED 
4 Crook Ierposed 


... today’s news is an irresistible attrac- 


tirliner Falls 
Hair Slyles Change 


tion which, with virtually unfailing regu- 
larity, draws people each day to the 
hewspaper. 

They turn to the newspaper because 
if, alone of all media, provides a record 
of what happens every day. 

It presents swiftly and comprehen- 
sively the information the people want, 
and the interpretation which makes clear 
to them the import of what has hap- 
pened, 

To the newspaper comes the woman 
for information on beauty, home-mak- 
ing, fashions and child care... the man 
with his queries about investments, poli 
. the children with their 
unfailing interest in the comics, photos 


lies and sports . . 


and cartoons. 
Here is an assured constant audience, 
comprising every clement of American 


Total net paid circulation now 


life, whieh looks regularly to the news- 
paper for ideas... and buying ideas are 
no exception. 

To build store tratic and sales volume, 
retailers depend chiefly on ady ertising in 
the newspaper. They sell billions of dol- 
Jars’ worth of merchandise in individual 
units to individual purchasers. 

From first-hand experience, they know 
that regardless of store location, mer- 
chandise carried or price asked, the hind 
of advertising which produces sales at 
the most economical cost is advertising 
in the newspaper. 

Bought and read seven days a week by 
more than 720,000 families in metro- 
politan Chicago, the Tribune reaches 
practically as many families in Chicago 
and suburbs as any two other news- 
papers combined. [tis the only news- 
paper consulted by a majority of all the 
families in city and suburbs. 

The Tribune reaches readers in every 
income group of interest to advertisers. 
It reaches more families in the upper 
half of the market -and more in’ the 
lower half—than any other Chicago 
newspaper. 


Chicuge Tribune 


REATEST NEWSPAPER 


advertising medium of merchants and manufacturers. 


Preferred for the vital quality of its 
news reporting, its more attractive for- 
mat, its comics and helpful feature and 
service departments, the Tribune each 
day attracts Chicago's largest constant 
audience. 

Through the Tribune, the manufae- 
turer can reach an audience already as- 
sembled, accustomed to direct: solicita- 
tion and responsive to buying ideas. 
very dollar spent for advertising in the 
Tribune can be devoted to selling the 
product and the company behind it. 

The Tribune enables the manufacturer 
lo build acceptance and goodwill by 
picturing his product in black-and-white 
and in full color. He can show it in use 
and dramatize the satisfaction of using 
it. He can emphasize the product's in- 
dividual features which are known to be 
the deciding factors in making the sale. 

Vo other advertising medium is so well 
suited to the job of selling Chicago as is 
the Tribune. No other offers the facilities 
Which enable the advertiser to take 
maximum advantage of the opportuni- 
ties for increased sales volume. 

No matter what you sell, you can sell 
more in the Chicago market during 1939 
by building your advertising program 
around the Chicago Tribune. Rates per 
100,000 circulation are among the lowest 
in America. 


in excess of 900.000 daily: more than 1.100.000 Sunday 
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